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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tm S little work was origi- 
nally intended for the uſe of ſome 
young perſons, with whom I 
am connected. During a viſit I 
paid laſt year to THE BISHh O oF 
CuxsTER (DR. PoaTEevs) at his 
delightful parſonage at Hunton in 
Kent, I ſhowed his Lordſhip a 
ſketch of the firſt and ſecond chap- 
ter, and gave him a general ac- 
count of what I meant to intro- 
duce in the ſequel. He ſaid, that 
ſomething of this kind was much 
wanted; and that a comprehenſive 


A 2 view 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
view of the principal evidences of 


CHRISTIANITY, drawn up in 
Tuch a manner as to fix the atten- 
tion without fatiguing it, might 
be highly uſeful in eſtabliſhing the 
religious principles of our youth, 
a t heir firſt entrance into the 
world. He was pleaſed to expreſs, 
in pretty ſtrong terms, his appro- 
bation of my whole plan, and of 
the execution, as far as he had 
ſeen it. He favoured me, both at 
that time, and afterwards in the 
courſe of our correſpondence, with 
important hints for the manage- 
ment of ſome parts of the ſubject. 
And he deſired me to finith the 
performance as ſcon as poſt ble, 
and ſend it to the preſs. 


ON 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ox the ſtrength of this encou- 
ragement chiefly, I have ventured 
to make it publick. And To His 
LoRDsHiPe, AS A SMALL, BUT 
APFECTIONATE, MEMORIAL or 
THE FRIENDSHIP WITH WHICH 
HE HAS LONG HONOURED MA, 
AND TO WHICH I AM INDEBTED 
FOR SOME OP THE HAPPIEST 
DAYS OF MY LIFE, I BEG LEAVE. 
TO INSCRIBE IT. 


J. BEATTIE. 
1785. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


T rar there is in the world, and 


that for more than ſeventeen hun- 
dred years there has been, a REL i- 
GION called Tyr CurisSTIAN, will 
hardly be controverted: and that it 
muſt have derived its origin from ſome 
perſon or perſons, who introduced and 
taught it, ſeems to be equally certain, 
or at leaſt will not be denied by thoſe 
who allow a cauſe to be neceflary to 
the production of an effect. 


Tais religion, y the Chriftians, 


derives its origin from JESUS CHRISTHH; 


4 perion of unequalled wiſdom, unex- 
am pled gcoeneſs, and ſupernatural 
power; 
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power ; who taught it to his diſciples, 
commanding them to preach it in all 
nations. This religion, ſays the infi- 
del, admitting that Jeſus introduced 
it, derives its origin from impoſture 
and falſchood, and owes its continu- 
ance to the enthuſiaſm, the knavery, 
and the folly of mankind. 


Tue tendency of this religion, ſay 
its enemies, is to darken and bewilder 
the underſtanding, to interrupt the 
pleaſures of life, to confound human 
affairs, to debaſe the mind by ſuper- 
ſtition, and to make men timorous 
and cruel. The tendency of this re- 
ligion, fay they who are better ac- 
quainted with it, is to enligliten the 
mind with true wiſdom ; to baniſh ſu- 


perſtition ; to promote univerſal righ- 
teouſneſs, charity, and peace; to com- 
fort us in adverſity, and give proſpe- 
rity its higheſt reliſh ; to encourage 
tlie 
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the moſt tranſporting hopes, with full 
aſſurance that they will not be diſap- 
pointed ; to repreſs every malevolent 
and every evil paſſion ; to make men, 
whatever their outward circumſtances 
may be, reſigned and thankful; and, 
in a word, to promote their happineſs, 
both in time, and through all eter- 
mty, 


Orixtoxs ſo oppoſite cannot bot!: 
de true; and they, who have the mean: 
of knowing the truth, ought to inquire 
on which fide it lies. If this religion 
be from heaven, to be indifferent a- 
bout it is inexcuſable, and muſt be 
dangerous. And no man is entitled 
to ſay, that it is not from heaven, till 
he have ſtudied its evidence and doc- 
trines, and found the former inſuffi- 
cient to ſatisfy a fair mind, and the 
latter unworthy of a divine original. 
To refuſæ to believe, or inquire about 
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this religion, becauſe one may have 
read or heard ſome things plauſibly 
written or faid againſt it, would be as 
uncandid, as to refuſe all information 
concerning my character, for exam- 
ple, except that which is known to have 
been given by my mortal enemy. Be- 
tween the two caſes, however, there 
is this difference; and a very conſider- 
able one it ſeems to be. To the 
greater part of mankind it is a matter 
if no moment to be informed, whe- 
ther I be honeſt, or the contrary, a 
man of ſenſe, or a fool. But if the 
Chriſtian religion be true, and that it 
is falſe has not yet been proved, it 
muſt be a matter of infinite concern 
to us all, that it be accurately ſtudied 
and well underſtood. 


Is defence of Chriſtianity many ex- 
cellent books have been written ; by 
Zrotius, Clarke, Locke, Lardner, But- 

ler, 
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ler, Weſt, Lyttleton, Sherlock, and 
others, whoſe integrity and learning 
will not be called in queſtion. The 
deſign of thi; little work is, not to ſu- 
perſede as unneceſſary, but to recom- 
mend, and ſerve as an introduction to, 
the peruſal of thoſe great authors; by 
ſhowing as plainly, and as briefly, as 
I can, to every candil reader, and e- 
ſpecially to the young, that the evi- 
dence of this relig on is at leaſt ſtrong 
enough to merit attention and delibe- 
rate inquiry. It I can accompliſh even 
this purpoſe, I ſhall do fervice to a 
cauſe, which, as a friend to mankind, 
I have always had very much at heart. 
For, from ſeveral converſations which 


it has been my chance to have with 


unbelievers, I have learned, that ig- 
norance of the nature of our religion. 
and a difinclination to ſtudy both it/ 
and its evidence, are to be reckonel 
among the ch'ef cauſes of infidelity. 


B 2 I uayveg 


is INTRODUCTION. 


I nave ſometimes met with little 
practical treatifes called Ten minute: 
advice to thoſe who are about to en- 
gage in ſuch or ſuch an enterpriſe. 
Thoſe performances may have their 
uſe, though they ſhould not contain a 
full detail of the buſineſs alluded to. 
I mean to give Tw2 hours advice—to 
that perſon, who may be in danger 
ſrom the books, or from the company, 
of infidels, and is candid enough to de- 
fire to be informed, in few words, 
whether the evidence on the other 
ſide be fo plauſible as to deſerve the 
notice of a rational mind. If I ſhall 
ſatisfy him that it is, he will naturally 
lay me aſide, and have recourſe, for 
further information, to thoſe authors 
v. ho have gone through the whole ſub- 
je, and illuſtrated and proved many 
things, which the narrowneſs of my 
plan permits me only to affirm, or 
perhaps only to hint at. And, which 

15 
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is far the moſt important part of the 
whole procedure, he will at the ſame 
time REVERENTLY CONSULT thoſe Sa- 
cred Oracles, which contain the hiſto- 
ry of Divine Revelation; and which 
he will find, more frequently, perhaps, 
and more fully, than he could have 
imagined, to carry their own evidence 
along with them. And when he has 
Cone all this, in the ſpirit of candour, 
and with an humble and docile mind, 
and a ſincere defire to know the truth 
an | his duty, I may venture to aſſure 
him, that he will not regret the time 
he has employed in the ſtudy, and that 
from the writings or converſation of 
unbelievers his faith will never be in 


danger any more, 


Tus reader now ſces u hat is aimed 
at in this little book. If he think my 
pretenſions too high, or my hopes tov 
fanguine, he will allow however, that 
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as the ſubject of a free government, 1 
have an undoubted right to publiſh, 
whether they be attended to or not, 
the reaſons which have determined me 
to adhere to that religion wherein I had 
the happineſs to be educated, 
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CHAP. I. 


REVELATION Is USEFUL AND NECESs- 
SAR. 


1 HE evidence of the Chriſtian re · 


ligion is a ſubject of great extent: 


all I purpoſe to do is, to give a 
ſummary view of it. I do not mean 
to produce proof for every one of the 
aſſertions I may make concerning mat- 
ters of fact: for this would require a 
great dezl of time. But knowing, 
that to the beſt cauſe every ſort of miſ- 
repreſentation is injurious, I ſhall be 

careſul 
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careful to advance nothing as certain, 
but what does admit of proof, and has 
actually been proved by the learned 
authors, who have diſtinguiſned them- 
ſelves on the fide of truth in this con- 
troverſy. | 


Tais evidence has been divided in- 
to external and internal: the former 
ariſing from prophecy, miracles, and 
hiſtorical teſtimony ; the latter, from 
the peculiar character, and intrinſic 
excellency of the Chriſtian religion. 
Some authors have enlarged chiefly on 
the one ſort of evidence, and ſome on 
the other; and ſome have been equal- 
ly attentive to both. I ſhall ſpeak, 
firſt, of the external evidence, and, ſe- 
condly, of the internal; though oc- 
cafionally perhaps, and in order to 
avoid prolixity and needleſs repetition, 
I may ſpeak of both at the ſame time. 


Tut 
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Tus firſt thing to be inquired into 
is, the importance and uſefulneſs of Di- 
vine Revelation. For, if ſuch a thing 
de uſeſul and important, and even ne- 
ceſſary to man, it muſt be ſuitable to 


the divine wiſdom and goodneſs to be- 
ſtow it. 


1. Ir man had perſevered in his pri- 
mitive innocence ; if human principles 
and practice had no influence on hu- 
man happineſs, or on each other; and 
if ignorance, inattention, and preju- 
dice, if ſuperſtition and ſenſuality, if 
ſavage life and ſanguinary paſſions, had 
no tendency to corrupt mens opinions, 
to pervert their reaſon, and to plunge 
them into guilt and wretchedneſs ;— 
on theſe ſuppoſitions, I ſhould readily 
admit, that there is no need of revela- 
tion. But from daily experience, and 
from the hiſtory of men in all ages it 


appears, 
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appears, that not one of the things 
now ſuppoſed is agreeable to fact. 


TzaT man did not perſevere in in- 
nocence, requires no proof. That 
corrupt principles and criminal prac- 
tice lead to miſery, and truth and vir- 


tue to happineſs, is as evident, as that 


order is preferable to confuſion, ſecu- 
rity to danger, and a wiſe and good 
man to a barbarian or wild beaſt. 
That, even though our intentions be 
good, we muſt miſtake our duty, if 
we are ignorant of the nature of that 
being who is the obje of it, will not 
be doubted by thoſe who have obſerv- 
ed, that we muſt belizve a man to be 
our parent or benefactor, before we 
can be ſenſible that we owe him the 
duty of gratitude or filial affection. 
And that mens notions of all the ob- 
jets of duty, of their Creator, their 
fellow men, and themſelves, are liable 


to 
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to be perverted, and in every country 
unenlightened by revelation have been 
perverted, by the weakneſs of the hu- 
man underftanding, by the force of 
prejudice and paſſion, by vice, by in- 
attention, by ſuperſtition, and by ig- 
norance, the hiſtory of mankind proves 
to be a melancholy, but inconteſtable 
truth. | 


Tuis being granted, it will follow, 
that a revelation, which rectifies and 
aſcertains mens notions of the ſeveral 
objects of duty, by explaining the na- 
ture of God and of man, and by in- 
forming their conſcience with reſpect 
to particular duties, muſt be highly 
;mportant and beneficial; and muſt 
even be neceſſary to the attainment of 
that degree of happineſs and virtue, 
waereot human nature appears to be 
ſuſceptible, and for which, therefore, 
e may preſume that man was made. 


2. Tur 
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2: Tae character of the Supreme 
Being, and the nature and deſtination 
of man, muſt be very imperfectly 
known to thoſe who have received no 

poſitive information concerning the 
reality of a future ſtate, and its con- 
nection with the preſent. Now this 
is a point on which all the evidences 
collected by human reaſon, while un- 
aided by divine light, amount to no- 
thing higher than probable conjecture. 
But that better evidence, in fo inter- 
eſting a matter, muſt be a deſirable 
thing, will be acknowledged by all 
men :—unlefs there be men who be- 
lieve that a future ſtate is an abſolute 
impoſſibility. Revelation, therefore, 
ſeems to be neceſſary, to give ſuch cvi- 
dence of another life, and ſuch in- 
telligence concerning it, as may vindi- 
cate the divine goodneſs and wiſdom 
with reipect to the conſtitution of the 
preſent ; and ſuch as may alfo prove 

IT a com- 
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a comfort to good men, and a reftraint 
on the paſſions of the wicked; and 
ſuch, moreover, as may ſerve for a ſo- 
lemn intimation to all men, that their 
behaviour in this ſtate of trial is to 
them a matter of infinite importance. 
That this laſt conſideration ſtrengthens 
morality, or promotes at leaſt the 
peace of ſociety, and, conſequently, 
the happineſs of mankind, ſeems to be 
admitted by the enemies, as well as by 
the friends of religion. Elſe how can 
we account for that favourite notion 
of the infidel, that religion was con- 
trived, and is patroniſed, by politicians, 
in order to overawe the world, and 


make the paſſions of men more ma- 
nageable? 


3. ReveLAT10N is further neceſſa- 
ry, to explain on what terms we may 
hope for pardon, conſiſtently with the 
perfection of divine juſtice. Of the 

C neceſſity 
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neceſſity of expiation for guilt, all 
mankind ſcem to have had an idea; 
as appears from the univerſal uſe of 
facrifices. But, from the multitude 
ol the pagan expiatory rites ; from the 
abſurdity of all, and the impiety of 
many of them; and eſpecially from the 
circumſtance of their conſulting oracles 
on the ſubject of atonement ; we may 
' warrantably infer, not only their igno- 
rance of duty in this particular, but 
alſo their conſciouſneſs of that igno- 
rance. And ſome of their beſt philoſo- 
phers of the Socratic ſchool ſeemed 
to think, that, till God ſhould be pleaſ- 
ed to reveal his will in an extraordi- 
nary manner, it would be impoſſible 
for man to know what religious ſer- 
vice would be moſt acceptable to him. 
To thoſe, who were fo wiſe, and fo 
candid, as to think and ſpeak in this 
manner, may we not preſume, that the 
Chriſtian doctrine of repentance and 

faith, 
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faith, if they had rightly underſtood it, 
and if they had known its evidence, 
would have been a moſt welcome diſ- 
covery ? 


To our infidols, inde21, it is not 
welcome; for they ſay they have no 
need of it: being, it feems, fully fa- 
tisſied, that, kowerer 1:norant Socra- 
tes might confeſs himſelf to be, they 
have all the knowledge that man has 
occaſion for. And yet, if it had not 
been for this manifeſtation of divine 
grace and truth, they would, probably, 
at this day, have been confulting ora- 
cles, offering incenſe to idols, or per- 
haps, like many of our remote fore- 
fathers, polluting the creation wit! 
human facrifices. Certain it is, that 
in theſe things no material reforma- 
tion was ever introduced, or attempt- 
ed, by the philoſophers of old. That 
men ſhould worſhip the gods, and per- 
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form the ſacrifices, and other rites, as 
by law eftabliſhed, was the doctrine 
not of Pythagoras and Epictetus only, 
but of Cicero, a wiſer, or more learned 
man at leaſt, than either, and even of 
Socrates himſelf, the wiſeſt of them 
all. So that, if philoſophy had been 
man's only guide, it is probable, nay 
it i5 more than probable, that idolatry 
ould at this day have been his re- 
ligion. 


4. REVELATION is yet further ne- 
ceſſary, in order to make the whole of 
human duty not only known, but obvi- 
Gus to all catacities. The beſt heathen 
moraliſts acknowledged their igno- 
rance in ſome points of duty; and 
what they knew they had not power 
to enforce upon the common people, 
who, in ancient times, were very illi- 
terate, having rarely acceſs to books, 
whereof there were then but few un 

the 
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the world. Though they had poſſeſſed 
ſuch power, and been all of the ſame 
mind, which was by no means the 
caſe ; and though they had not been 
prompted, as moſt of them were, by 
pride, vanity, or the ſpirit of contra- 
dition, to introduce new ſyſtems, yet 
their labours could have but little ef- 
feft. Such arguments as they had to 
offer the greater part of mankind. 
could not underſt and. For, in fact, 
the common people, in general, are 
not capable of perceiving the force of 
arguments, eſpecially when the rea- 
ſoning is complex, and relates to mat- 
ters ſo remot from ſenſe as the truths 
of morality and religion. Of this 
ſome ancient lawrivers, as Minos of 
Crete, aud Kuma of Rome, were fo 
ſenſible, that they thought(it predent. 
to aſcribe to their wi a divi-e 
original, pretending that tl. zy receized 
them from te gods. 


C3 L 
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I Do not mean to ſay, that the doc- 
trines of the philoſophers, particularly 
of Socrates, and the better ſort of 
Stoicks, did no good. What Socrates 
taught, or rather conjectured, concern- 
ing the immortality of the ſoul; and 
what both he and the Stoicks deliver- 
ed, though not always clearly or con- 
fiſtently, with reſpect to the divine ex- 
iſtence, providence, omnipreſence, and 
omnipotence, was, no doubt, of uſe 
in diſſipating ſome of thoſe clouds of 
ſuperſtition and error which then. over- 
ſhadowed the nations. But, as a ſyf- 
tem of natural religion and moral dy- 
ty, all ancient philoſophy was very 
incomplete, as Socrates well knew.; 
nor was it accompanied with evidence 
or authority ſufficient to raife the at- 
tention, or convince the underſtanding 
of any, except perhaps of a few ſpe- 
culative men: and even they were 


inclined, as Lactantius, Cicero, and | 
| Ariſto- 


b 
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Ariſtotle ® teſtify, to make it a ſubject 
of declamation and diſpute, and a mere 
tongue-exerciſe, rather than a rule of 
life. Indeed, if we believe Laertius, 


who, though neither an elegant nor a 


judicious writer, yet deſerves praiſe as 
a collector of anecdotes; nay, if we 
believe Cicero, to whoſe judgment 
more reſpec is due; we muſt alſo be- 
lieve, that the greater part of thoſe, 
whom antiquity honoured with the 
name of philoſophers, were men of 
looſe principles and bad morals. Ma- 
ny of them diſgraced human . reaſon 
by. their profligate tenets and ſophiſti- 
cal wrangling ; and ſome of them, by 


their impudence, buffoonery, and 


deaſtlineſs, were a diſgrace to h 


nature. | | 


*. LaQtanttus, iii. 15, 16. Cicero, Tuſc. 


quaeſt. i. 4. Arift, Ethic. ii. 3, 


Bur, 
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Bor, even from the beſt of them, 
what was to be expected in behalf of 
the common people, that is, of man- 
kind? Socrates was the moſt popular, 
and, in all reſpects, the leaſt excep- 
tionable teacher of heathen morality. 
He taught, that is, converſed in public 
as well as in private; and all who 
choſe it were permitted to attend him. 
But he never ſet himſelf up as a gene- 
ral reformer, nor did he pretend to 
more wiſdom than other men. And, 
as the charms of his converſation drew 
the chief men of Athens around him, 
we may preſume, that the common 
people, probably not very curious to 
know what he ſaid, would keep at a 
diſtance. Beſides, his peculiar way 
of reaſoning, by queſtion and anſwer, 
though as fair and ſatisfactory as can 
be, is better ſuited to the purpoſe of 
inſtructing a ſmall circle of friends 
converſing familiarly and at leiſure, 

than 
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than of conveying knowledge to the 
common people. 


ABovuT the common people the Sto- 
icks gave themſelves no trouble, but 
ſeem to have conſidered them as 
little better than beaſts. Some of 
their paradoxes would appear, from 
their extreme abſurdity, to have been 
contrived on purpoſe to exclude the 
herd of mankind from the ſublime 
myſteries of that philoſophy. And 
many of their tenets they rapt up in 
ſtrange language, (for they were very 
licentious in the uſe of words); and 
they ſo perplexed the human intellect 
by frivolous diſputation, that their 
teaching could not be generally uſe- 
ful ; nay, even to thoſe men of learn- 
ing who had made it their ſtudy, it 
muſt have been in many particulars 
unintelligible. Cicero, indeed, in his 


book of moral duties, explained the 
Prac- 
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practical part of their moral philoſo- 
phy in a clear and clegant ſtyle ; and, 
by ſo doing, enriched his native tongue 
with the beſt ſyſtem of Pagan morality 
extent. Yet ſtill it is an imperfect 
ſyſtem; and for a great part cf it he 
was indebted, not to the Stoicks, 
whom, though he followed, he did 
not follow as a tranſlator, but to Plato, 
Ariſtotle, and his own good ſenſe. 


Trovcn the Stoicks had been bet- 
ter qualified than they were for the 
office of public teachers, the people 
would not have greatly profited by 
what they taught. That external 
things are neither good nor evil; 
and that to be ſtretched on a rack, or 
to repoſe on a bed of roſes, are, to 
a wiſe man, matters of equal and 
abſolute indifference ; is a tenet which 
the generality of mankind could hard- 
ly believe, and which, if they did 
believe 
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believe it, was more likely to do 
them harm than good. For from 
this principle it would require no 
profound ſkill in logick (and the Sto- 
icks were deep logicians) to infer, that, 
by robbing a wiſe man of his money, 
cutting off his leg or arm, ſtealing his 
child, or murdering his friend, they 
only took that from him on which he 
ſet no value. That men ought to be 
reſigned to the divine will, but that, 


when any thing vexed them, they had 


an undoubted right to make away with 
themſelves, after the example of Zeno, 
who in a pet hanged himſelf, becauſe 
he had hurt his finger“; would, to a 
man of plain ſenſe, appear neither 
very conſiſtent doctrine, nor very be- 
neficial. That the D-:ity is ſuperior 
to fate, and that fate is ſuperior to 
the Deity, is not more conſiſtent ; and 


Diogenes Laertius. 


that 
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that the world is God, or at leaft his 
_ © body or ſubſtance, is an aphoriſm that 
throws no great light on the firſt prin- 
ciples of theology. That the ſoul is 
immortal, is affirmed by Seneca; who 
alſo affirms that death is nothing, and 
reduces every thing to nothing, and 
that the tranquillity of the dead is the 
ſame with that of thoſe who are not 
born*®. That at death we return to 
the elements whence we came, and loſe 
all perſonal exiſtence ; that there is no 
ſuture puniſhment or reward, and that 
it is no matter whether there be any 
or not; are doctrines of the ſame 
{chool, alike unfriendly to happineſs 
and to virtue. That pity is unworthy 
of a wiſe man, is a ſtrange leſſon to 
inculcate on beings fo frail as we are, 
who ſtand ſo much in need of the com- 
paſſion and kindneſs of one another: 


* De Conſolat. ad Marc. cap. 19. 
yet 
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F yet this was taught by the follow- 
ers of Zeno. And that human fouls 
are part of the divine eſſence, an1 
that a man may become equal, and 
in ſome reſpects ſuperior, to the Dei- 
ty: Ils this audacious and impious 
tenet likely to have any other effect 
than to cheriſh pride and preſumption 
ſo extravagant, as to harden the heart 

- agaialt every amiable affection, and 
make the underſtanding equally im- 
patient to hear, and incapable to re- 
c<ive, the dictates of true wiſdom ? 


Is fat, notrithitanlitg the morals 
I tome of them, which I am not anx- 
us to find fault with, and the beauty 
ct many of their ſentiments, which I 
readily acknowledge, I am in doubt, 
whether, as teachers of the common 
people, they would not hare been as 
blind guides, as even the Epicurean 
tremſelves. The doclrine: of the lat- 

D ter 
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ter were downright atheiſm : and thoſe 
of the former plainly lead to it; as 
indecd every form of falſe philoſophy 
muſt do, that teaches men to think 
and ſpeak irreverently of the Supreme 
Being, and to deny a future ſtate of 
retribution. Of the Stoicks, therefore, 
Milton, who knew them well, ſpoke 
neither raſnly nor too ſeverely, when 
he ſaid ; 


Alas! what can they teach, and not miſlead, 

Ignorant of themſelves, of Gcd much more ? 

Much of the ſoul they talk, but all awry 

And in themſelves ſcek virtue, and to them- 
ſelves 

All glory arrogate, to God give none. 


PNADISE REGalneD, 


Bur, when the ſulneſs of the time 


was come, THE TEACHER OF THE 


cox did at laſt appear: not, like 
the Stoick, proud hardhearted and 
©11iputatious; but, like the Son of 

God, 
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God, meck and unaffeted, compaſ- 
ſionate and lowly, divinely benevo- 
lent and divinely wiſe. * Go, ſaid 
he, to two of John's diſciples, who had 
come to aſk whether he was the Meſ- 
fiah, * Go your way, aad tell John 
* what things ye have ſeen and heard; 
© how that the blind ſee, the lame walk, 
* the lepers are cleanſed, the deaf hear, 
© the dead are raiſed, and good tidings 
* are preached to the poor.” All this 
had been foretold by the prophet Ifai } 
ah; and in Jefus the prophecy was 
fulfilled. And his doftrine was dif- 
tinguiſhed from that of all other teach- 
ers, not only by its intrinſic excel- 
lence, and by thoſe mighty works that 
bore teſtimony to its truth, but alſo by 
its being in ſo peculiar a manner ad- 
dreſſed to the poor, and ſuited to their 
capacity, and conſequently to that of 
all the reſt of mankind. His birth 
was announced, not to the great ones 
D 2 of 
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of the earih, but to ſhepherds. Cn 
poverty ct ſpirit, or lowlineſs of mind, 
which is indced the foundation of the 
Chriſtian character, he pronounced a 
particular benediction: his ſervants he 
choſe ſrom among the poor: and, by 
the eſtabliſhment of a church, he pro- 
vided a perpetual ſucceſſion of minif- 
ters, who ſhould preach the goſpel to 
the poor, and to all other ranks of 
men, to the end of the world. In con- 
ſequence of this moſt gracious diſpen- 
ſation, the meaneſt of the Chriſtian 
people, if it is not their own fault, 
may, ia all ordinary caſes, learn juſter 
notions of virtue and vice, of God and 
man, of providence and 2 future ſtate, 
than the moſt learned philoſopher could 
evcr attain in the days of paganiſm. 
Can thefe facts be denied? And in 
him who admits them is it poſſible 
that any doubt ſhould remain, concern- 
mg the uſefulneſs of divine revelation, 

Or 
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or the infinite importance of that 
which is brought to light by the goſ- 
pel ? 


LeT not then the infidel pretend, 
that human reaſon is alone ſuffici- 
ent to diſcover the whole of man's 
duty, and eſtabliſh in the world a com- 


in the moſt polite nations, unaſſiſted 


reaſon never did this, and in the opi- 


nion of Socrates, never could. And 
of barbarous nations it will not be 


faid, that their reaſon ever made im- 
portant diſcoveries of any kind. And 


it deſerves particular notice, that what 
our infidels call natural religion is in 
a great meaſure, as Rouſſeau himſelf 
acknowledges, derived from that very 


ſcripture, which they abſurdly and wie- 
kedly reject. I do not mean, that their 


ideas on this ſubject are acquired by 
D 2 an 


plete or comfortable ſyſtem of natural 
religion. For it is certain, that, even 
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an actual peruſal of holy writ. In tlits 
ſtudy it is to be feared that few or 
none of them ever made great proft- 
ciency. Thoſe ideas they derive from 
impreſſions made on their minds in 
infancy and early youth ; when, to- 
gether with the humility and catr- 
dour, it is probable they alſo had, 
u hat every Chriſtian muſt have, the 
teachableneſs of little- children. The 
writings too, and the converſation of 
Chriſtians, to which, in theſe parts of 
the world, they muſt ſometimes attend, 
may convey to them principles, which 
they admit as rational, though per- 
haps they might be inclined to over- 
look, if they knew them to be ſcriptu- 
ral. 


Ir revelation be ſo highly impor- 
tant, it is moſt ſuitable to the wiſ- 
dom and mercy of God to beſtow it, 


and ſome perſons even of the hea- 
then, 
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then, particularly Socrates, were not 
without hope, that one time or other 
it would be beſtowed. So far was 
that great man from aſſerting the ſuf- 
ficiency of his knowledge, with reſpect 
either to divine or to human things, 
that, though by no means a ſcepticl, 
he uſed, through exceſs of modeſty, 
to ſay, that he knew nothing but his 
own ignorance. He taught, that the 
gods grant extraordinary communica- 
tions of wiſdom to thoſe to whom they 
are propitious: and recommended it 
to his friends to have recourſe to ora- 
cles, and other religious rites, in or- 
der to obtain from Leaven ſuch neceſ- 
ſary or uſeful information as human 
reaſon was not of itſelt able to ſupply®, 
Indeed the oracles, divinations, and 
avguries, ſo much attended to by the 
pagan world, prove, as already hinted, 


their 
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their conſciouſneſs of their own igno- 
rance, and of the need- that mankind 
have of ſupernatural illumination. 


Or their oracles we know little, and 
can affirm nothing but what partakes 
more or leſs of conjecture. That they 
were the contrivance of prieft-craft,. 
has been ſaid, and may in part be 
true. It has alfo been ſaid, that de- 
mons had a concern in them ; and this 
no conſiderate perſon will affirm to be 
impoſſible. Perhaps they may have 
been permitted by Providence to deep 
up in the minds of men a ſenſe of the 
inſufficiency of human reaſon, and to 
make them think, as Socrates did, 
that divine revelation was, at leaſt, a 
_ deſirable thing This is certain, that 
Socrates had faith in them; that, tho'' 
ſome of their anſwers might eaſily be 
accounted for, others are rather extra- 
ordinary; that Providence did, for a 

| time, 
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time, permit them; and that, ſoon af- 
ter the great revelation took place, 
they became univerſally filent. Theſe 
fats deſerve the attention of thoſe who 
rrcject the goſpel. 


Bur, however deſirable revelation 
may be, and however beneficial, we 
muſt not have the preſumption to think 
that the Deity is obliged to beſtow it. 
For this we have no better reaſon than 
to ſuppoſe that he was obliged to create 


man at firft ; or that he is under any ' 


neceſſary, determination, ariſing from 
the perfection of his nature, to make 
men archangels, or to make all men 
equal in rank cr ſagacity. His dif- 
penſations of benevolence and grace 
are all gratuitous. We have notting 
but what we have received from him, 
and what he might have with-held, 
without any imputation on his good- 

| neſs, 
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neſs, or any diminution of his eternal 
and unalterable felicity. 


Nor is it poſſible for us to judge 
how far it may, be conſiſtent with the 
views of his providence, to make this 
revelation univerſal. Its good effects 
may be fo, though it is not univerſally 
known : for it teaches, that perſons, 
who lived long before our Lord ap- 
peared on earth, and who never heard 
of his name, may be faved by his 
merits. 


Tuis being admitted, no concluſion 
unfavourable to Chriſtianity can be 
drawn from the circumſtance of its 
being known in ſome parts only of the 
world, and not known till four thou- 
ſand years after the creation. For if 
it had been known one thouſand, or 
three thouſand years ſooner, a captious 
mind might ſtill aſk, why it was not 
earlier, 
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earlier, and coeval with mankind, or 
at leaſt with the fall. Whatever con- 
cerns muſt have a beginning; 
and that Being who goverrs the uni- 
verſe, who alone perfectly knows his 
own counſels, and who ſees at once 
the paſt, the preſent and the future, 
can alone determine when any parti- 
cular diſpenſation of Providence ought 
to begin ; how quick or how flow it 
ought to be in its progreſs; and when 
it is to be completed. Many diſcove- 


ries, beneficial to mankind, have been 


made in modern times. How abſurd 


1 
f 

4 
k 
1 


would it be to ſuppoſe the recency of 4, 


a diſcovery an argument againſt its / b 


uſefulneſs ; or againſt the goodneſs of 
God in gizing man the power of mak- 
ing it now, rather than at an earlier 
period! Every thing here is progreſ- 
ſve. If at once, and in the beginning, 


man had reccived all the good things 


mat a gracious Creator had deftined 
for 


1 
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for him, his life could not have been 
a ſtate of probation; and we, having 
no deſires ungratified, no faculties un- 
improved, and nothing further to hope 
or to fear, muſt have been equally in- 
capable of activity and of happineſs. 


CHAP I. 


Taz GosPEL HISTORY is TRUE, 


TI E goſpel hiſtory being con- 
veyed to us in writing, the only poſſi- 
ble way in which it could be ſafely 
conveyed through the long ſucceſſion 
of ſeventeen hundred years, its evi- 
dences muſt, in part, depend on human 
teſtimony. In ſome reſpects, how- 
ever, they are peculiar, and differ 


from thoſe of other hiſtories. No cir- 


cumſtance of the life of Julius Cefar ; 
the battle of Pharſalia, for example, 
the deſtruction of the Nervii, or the 
invaſion of Britain; is alluded to, fo 
far as I know, in any writing previous 


E to 
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to the birth of that commander : but 
many of the facts recorded in the goſ- 
pel, though ſeemingly of far leſs mag- 
nitude, bear a ftriking reſemblance to 
events foretold by Jewiſh prophets, 
who lived ſeveral hundred years be- 
fore the birth of Chriſt. The parti- 
culars of Cefar's life, the ſpeeches he 


made, and the great tranſactions he 


was engaged in, made no material al- 
teration, except perhaps to the worſe, 
in the manners or ſentiments of man- 
Kind. But the things that were done, 
and the doctrines that were taught, by 
the ſuppoſed fon of a carpenter of Ju- 
dea, and by ſome fiſhermen his friends, 
produced a moſt important change, to 
the better, in human ſentiments and 
manners; a cl.ange diffuſed through 
many nations, and of which we at this 
day ſæe and fecl the conſequences. 


THe 


IS TRUE. _ 


Tux evidences of the goſpel, there- 20 
fore, are to be treated ſomewhat diffe- 
rently from thoſe of other hiſtorical 
records. I ſhall firſt conſider it, mere- 
ly as a portion of antient hiſtory. Se- 
condly, I ſhall ſpeak of it as the ac- 
compliſhment of certain prophecies. 
And I ſhall afterwards inquire, whether 
it may not be further confirmed by 


the peculiar ex:cellency of the know- | 1 
ledge we derive from it, as well as by 1 
the extraordinary changes introduced 's 
by it into the ſyſtem of human affairs. — 
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EE SSBSESE 1. 


The Goſpel confidered as a fortion of an- 
| tie nt biftory » 


A S a ſhort preface to what I have 
to ſay on the evidence of the goſpel, 
conſidered as a portion of antient hif- 
tory, it may be proper to ſet down the 
following remarks on teſtimony. 


Ir is natural for man to ſpeak as he 
thinks; and it is eaſy too, like walk- 
ing forward. One may walk back- 
wards or ſideways; but it is uneaſy, 
and a fort of force upon nature: and 
the ſame thing is true of ſpeaking or 
declaring what is contrary to one's be- 
lief. At leaſt this is the general rule. 

long 
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Long practice in falſehood, or in walk - 
ing ſideways or backward, may no 
doubt render it eaſy; but it requires 
long practice to make it ſo. 


Wr naturally believe what others 
tell us. We truſt the word of a man 
of whoſe honeſty we have had experi- 
ence; but we alſo credit teſtimony 
previous to experience; for children 
who have leaſt experience are moſt 
_ credulous. It is from having expe- 
rienced the diſhoneſty of men, and the 
motives that tempt them to falſify, that 
we come to diftruſt or diſbelieve what 
they ſay. 


In general, when we doubt a man's 
word, we have always one or other of 
theſe four reaſons for it: we think, 
that what he ſa) is incredible or im- 
probable; or that there is ſome temp- 
tation or motive which inclines him in 

E 3 the 
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the preſent caſe to violate truth; or 
that he is not a competent judge of 
the matter wherein he gives teſtimony ; 
or perhaps we doubt his veracity now, 
becauſe we have known him to be a 
deceiver formerly. If we have no rea- 
ſonto diſtruſt his integrity ; if we think 
him a competent judge of that which 
he affirms; if we know of no motive 
of vanity or intereſt that might incline 
him to falſify; and if he affirm nothing 
but what is credible and probable ; we 
ſhall without ſcruple acquieſce in his. 


declaration. 


Oux faith in teſtimony often riſes 
to abſolute certainty. That there are 
ſuch town as Conſtantinople and Smyr- 
na, and ſuch countries as Afia, Africa, 
and America; that Ceſar and Anni- 
bal were real men and great comman- 
ders, the one a Roman, the other 
a Carthagiaian; that William of 

Nor- 
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Normandy conquered England; that 
Charles I. was beheaded, &c.—every 
perſon, who knows any thing of hiſto- 
ry, accounts himſelf abſolutely certain. 
For the teſtimonies that confirm theſe 
and the like truths are ſo many, ſo va- 
rious, and fo conſiſtent, that we juſtly 
think it impoſſible they ſhould be ficti- 
tious. | 


Wurd a number of perſons, not 
acting in concert, having no intereſt 
to conceal what is true or affirm what 
is falſe, and competent judges of what 
they teſtify, concur in making the ſame 


report, it would be thought madneſs . 


to diſbelieve them. Even when three, 
or when two witneſſes, ſeparately ex- 
amined, and who have had no oppor- 
tunity to coatrive a plan before hand, 
agree in their declaration, we believe 
them, though we have had no experi- 
ence of their veracity ; - becauſe we 


know, 
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know, that in ſuch a caſe their teſti- 
monies would not be uniform, if they 
were not true.— In this way men have 
judged in all ages; and upon this 
principle the moſt important queſtions 
relating to life and property are de- 
cided : and of ſuch deciſions and judg- 
ments the general experience of man- 
kind proves the utility and the recti - 
tude. 


Ax impoſſible fact no teſtimony 
whatever, not even that of our own 
ſenſes, would make us believe. If I 
were to ſee the ſame individual man 
double, or in two places at the ſame 
time, I ſhould certainly think, not that 
it was ſo, but that ſomething was 
wrong in my fight, or that the ap- 
pearan.e mig t be owing to ſome pe- 
culiarity in the medium through which 
I ſaw it. When a fact is poſſible, and 
Kill more when it is not improbable, 

te 
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the teſtimony of a ſtranger would in- 
cline us to believe, unleſs we had rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect him of a deſign to im- 


poſe upon us. 


MizxacuLovs facts are not to be 
ranked with impoſſibilities. There was 
a time, when the matter that compoſes 
my body was as void of life, as it will 
be when it ſhall have lain twenty years 
in the grave; when the elementary 
particles, whereof my eye is made up, 
could no more enable a percipient be- 
ing to ſee, than they can now enable 
one to ſpeak; and when that which 
forms the ſubſtance of this hand was 
as inert as a ſtone. Yet now, by the 
goodneſs of the Creator, the firſt lives, 
the laſt moves, and by means of the 
ſecond I perceive light and colours. 
And if Almighty power can bring 
about all this gradually, by one particu- 
lar ſucceſſion of cauſes and effects, may 

not 
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not the ſame power perform it in an 
inſtant, and by the operation of other 
cauſes to us unknown? Or will the 
atheift ſay (and none who believes in 
God can doubt the poſſibility of mi- 
racles) that he himſelf knows every 


poſſible cauſe that can operate in the 


production of any effect? Or is he 


certain that there is no ſuch thing in 
the univerſe as Almighty power ? 


To raiſe a dead man to life ; to cure 
blindneſs with a touch; to remove 
lameneſs, or any other bodily imper- 
fection, by ſpcaking a word, are all 
miracles ; but muſt all be as eaſy to the 
author of nature, or to any perſon 
commiſſioned by him for that purpoſe, 
as to give life to an embryo, make the 
eye an organ of ght, or cue vege- 
tables to revive 'n the ſpring. And 
therefore, if a per{ n declaring him 


| ſelf to be ſent of God, or inveſted with 
divine 
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divine power, and ſaying and doing 
what is worthy of ſuch a commiſhon, 
ſhould perform miracles like theſe, 
mankind woul.| have the beſt reaſon 
to believe, that his authority was really 
from heaven. 


As the common people have neither 
time nor capacity for deep reaſoning ; 
and as a divine revelation of religion 
muſt be intended for all ſorts of men, 
the vulgar as well as the learned, the 
poor as well as the rich; it is neceſ- 
fary, that the evidence of ſuch a reve- 
lation ſhould be of that kind which 
may command general attention, and 
convince men of all ranks and cha- 
raters, and ſhould therefore be level 
to every capacity. It would be eaſy, 
no doubt, for the Deity to convev his 
truths immediately to every man by 
infpiration, fo as to make inquiry un- 
neceſſary, an doubt impoſſible. But 


: 
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this would not be conſiſtent with man's 
free agency and moral probation ; and 
this would be very unlike every other 
diſpenſation of Providence with reſpect 
to man, who, as he is endowed with 
rational faculties, feels that he is un- 
der an obligation to uſe and improve 
them. This would be to make him 
love religion, and beheve in it, with- 
out leaving it in his power to do other- 
wiſe: and ſuch faith, and ſuch love, 
would be no mark of either a good 
diſpoſition or a bad. —Now there is no 
kind of evidence, conſiſtent with our 
moral probatign and free agency, that 
is likely to command univerſal atten- 
tion, and carry full conviction in reli - 
gious matters to men cf all ranks and 
capacities, except the evidence arifing 
from miracles, or ſupernatural events. 


OxE author has indeed affirmed, 
that miracles can be no evidence of 


any 
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any doctrine; becauſe no teſtimony 
whatever can, in his opinion, render a 
miracle credible even in the loweſt de- 
gree. But I need not quit the tract 
of my argument, for the fake of a par- 
adox, fo contrary to the natural dic- 
tates of rationality, and which has been 
unanſwerably confuted by Dr Camp- 
bell in his Diſſertation on Miracles. Tn 
fact, every event admits of proof from 
human teſtimony, which it is poſſiblz 
for 2 ſufficient number of competent 
witneſſes to ſee and to hear. 


Sou things may ſtem to be ſuper- 
natural, which are really not 19: ſuch 
are the tricks of the juzgler ; whereof 
when we are told rhe contrivaace, we 
are ſurpriſed to ſind it fo eaſy, and al- 


moſt aſhamed of having ever wonder- 


ed at it. Sone other things appear 
ſupernatural to thofe only uho are ig- 
norant of their cauſes: and ſuch are 


F many 
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many facts in electricity, magnetiſm, 
and other parts of experimental philo- 
ſophy. 


Bor the mighty 9 of our Sa- 
viour are quite of a different kind. 
To raiſe the dead to life, to cure the 
moſt violent difeaſe by ſpeaking a 
word, to walk on the ſufface of a ſtor- 
my ſea:—theſfe, and many other things 
recorded in the goſpel, are truly mira- 
culous ; and ſuch as, to human appre- 
henſion, that power only can perform, 
which, having eſtabliſned the courſe of 
nature, is alone able to change it. 


Or this ſort of miracles the author 
of our religion not only wrought many, 
but alſo imparted to his apoſtles the 
power of doing the fame. And, what 
was ſtill more wonderful, if any thing 
could be more fo, he himſelf, after hav- 
ing been 1 in the preſence of 


a great 
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a great multitude, and pierced with a 
lance, and found to be dead, and at- 
ter lying part of three days in the 
grave, aroſe to life, re-animated that 
body which had been mangled on the 
croſs, paſſed forty days on carth after 
his reſurreRion, during which time he 
frequently converſed with his diſciples, 
and at laſt, in open day, and while he 
was ſpeaking to them viſibly, aſcended 
from the earth, till a cloud received 
him out of their ſight. Theſe miracles 
tranſcend all power but what is divine. 
So that, if we admit the goſpel hiſtory 
to be true, we muſt believe, beyond a 
poſſibility of doubt, that our Lord was, 
what he declared himſelf to be, a per- 
fon inveſted with divine power, and 
employed in a divine miſſon. The 
trath of the hiſtory may be proved 
from many conſiderations. 


E 2 Ir 
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Ir might be proved from the ex- 
ifence, and ſingular nature, of the re- 
kgion of Jeius. On the ſuppoſition 
that the goſpel is true, the peculiar 
charaQer of this religion, its prefent 
fate, and the various revolutions it 
has undergone, may be eaſily account- 
ed for: cn the contrary ſuppoſition, 
nothing in the whole compaſs of hu- 
man affairs is more unaccountable, 
than the riſe and progreſs of Chriſtia- 
nity. Its hiſtory may be traced from 
the preſent age up to that of the 
apoſtles. Since that period, down to 
theſe times, ſo many writers ſpeak of 
this goſpel, and concur in ſo many par- 
ticulzrs concerning it, that there is not 
perhaps any other ancient record, for 
whoſe authenticity ſo many vouchers 
could be produced. And we know for 
certain, that many intelligent perſons 
of the primitive church, who had the 
beſt opportunities of knowing the truth 

of 
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of this matter, and whoſe ſupreme con- 
cern it was to inquire into it, and not 
ſuffer themſelves to be miſtaken, be- 
lieved and afferted the truth of the goſ- 
pel, and ſuffered death in confirmation 
of their faith and teſtimony. Can any 
thing like this be urged in favour of 
Xenophon.. Salluſt, or Tacitus; whoſe 
authority, not vithſtanding, the world 
is not much inclined, and in general 
has no great reaſon, to call in quef- 
tion? 


Has the evange!i7s written the bif- 
tory, and the apoſtles preached the 
doctrines, of a man who lived before 
they were born, or whom neither they 
nor their contemporaries had ever ſeen, 
their teſtimony would not perhaps have 
been above ſuſpicion. But I ſkall uot 
miſrepreſent the circumſtances, or the 
conduct, of thoſe extraordinary teach- 
ers, if I ſuppoſe them to have addreſſ- 
| . F 3 | ed 


- , * utmoſt; and confute us if ye can.“ 
' Suppoſe an addreſs of this kind to be 
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ſed their countrymen the ſews, who 
were the firſt hearers of the goſpel, in 
words like theſe: © We tell you of this 
* man, our divine maſter, many things 
* which ye yourſelves know tobe true; 
* and nothing, in regard to which' ye 
* may not, if ye candidly inquire, fa- 
* tisfy yourſelves by the teſtimony of 
* creditable witneſſes, who heard and 
* ſaw what we affirm. From perſiſting 
* in falſehood we have nothing to hope ; 
and ye in detecting it can have nothing 
to fear. The power of the ſtate is in 
your hands: exert yourſelves to the 


made to the French nation, conceraing 
a hiſtory of certain well known events 
that had happened in France; and ſup- 
poſe the only anſwer returned by pub- 
lic authority to be as follows : On the 
* ſubjet ye mention we command you 
* and your adkerents to be filent on 

pain 
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© pain of death: of which party, let 


favourably? Would it not be faid, that 
nothing could be more fair, than what 


is declared on the one ſide; and that 
on the other there at once appeared 
favincible prejudice and implacable 
malignity ? | 


Bor what motives could thoſe Jews 
have to wiſh the goſpel might be falſe, 
and to ſhut their eyes againſt the light 
with ſo much obſtinacy and perſever- 
ance? Motives they had of the moſt 


any people it might be difficult to pre- 
vail againſt, but which from the inhe- 
rent perverſeneſs of the Jewiſh natioa 
could hardly fail to derive inſurmount- 


able ftrength. 


For firſt, if the Jewiſh rulers, after 
the death of our Lord, had acknow- 


ledged 


cogent nature; motives, which among 


©. - — 2 
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muſt alſo. have acknowledged them- 
ſelves the perpetrators of the moſt 
dreadful crime that ever diſgraced a 
nation; and from rulers ſo haughty a 
confeſſion ſo humiliating could hardly 
be: looked for. Nor, ſecondly, was it 
to be expected, that they could bear 
to think of the abrogation of the law 
of Moſes, which had ſubſiſted fo long: 
which did ſo much honour to their 
nation, temple, and capital city; which 
taught them to conſider themſelves as 
God's peculiar people ; and from which 
their prieſts, ſcribes, and elders, who 
we find were the moſt inveterate ene- 
mies of the new religion, derived fo 
many dignities and emoluments. 


Tuxv might alſo, thirdly, from many 
political conſiderations, be unwilling - 
to receive the goſpel, and inclined to 
look on the men who taught it as the 
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enemies of their country. For if the 
Meſſiah was now come, then all their 
flattering hopes of a glorious conque- 
ror, who ſhould reſcue them from the 
Roman yoke, and exalt them above all 
nations, were at an end for ever. And 
then they might be apprehenſive, that 
the Romans, ſome of whom, as we 
learn from Tacitus and Suetonius, 
knew that a triumphant deliverer from 
Judea was about this time expected, 
would be emboldened, on hearing that 
Rome had now nothing to fear from 
that quarter, to oppreſs them more ri 
gorouſly, and even * to take away' (as 
they themſelves emphatically exprefſed 
it) their place and nation v.“ Whe- 
ther the Romans were in any degree 
intimidated by what they had heard of 
the Jewiſh prophecies concerning Meſ- 
ſiah, is not known: but that they 

might 


* ee John xi. 48. 
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might be ſo, and had reaſon to be ſo, 
it was natural enough for a Jew to 
ſuppoſe; eſpecially if he knew, as he 
probably would know, that on the ſub- 
ject of prophecy the Romans were not 
a little ſuperſtitious. How much He- 
rod dreaded the coming of the Meffiah, 
appears from his murder of the inno- 
cents: an event, which muſt have been 
well known at Rome ; if it be true, as 
Macrobius relates, that Auguſtus, on 
hearing of it, and that one of Herod's 
ſons had ſuffered in the maſſacre, face- 


tiouſly obſerved, that it was better to 


be the ſwine than the ſon ® of Herod. 
Some however ſuppoſe, on the author- 
ity of Joſephus, that Herod had not 
then a ſon under two years of age; 
and that the emperor's ſarcaſm was 
more probably occaſioned by Herod's 
cruelty in putting to death. Ariſtobu- 


lus. 


wy ur 1 vies, 
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lus and Alexander his two ſons by 
Mariamne, and his ſon Antipater for 
an alledged conſpiracy againſt his fa- 
ther's life. But this is of little impor- 
tance in the preſent argument. 


Ix a word; if it be in the power of 
prejudice, of pride, of ambition, of re- 
ligious zeal, or of national partiality, 
to make men averſe to the reception 
of any ſyſtem of opinions, we need not 
wonder at the obſtinacy of the Jewiſh 
rulers. Their paſſions, generally vio- 
lent, were all in arms, and in the high- 
eſt degree exaſperated, againſt Chriſt 
and his religion. That ſo many of 
that nation ſhould have been his diſ- 
ciples, is therefore more wonderful, 
than that ſo many ſhould have oppoſed 
him. In modern times it cannot appa- 
rently be the intereſt of any, hardened 


ſinners excepted, that the goſpel ſhould 4 * 


not be true. Vet even in theſe days, 
and 
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and in the moſt enlightened nations, 


a ſpirit of oppoſition to the goſpel, and 
a want of candour with regard to its 
doctrines and evidence, are by no 
means uncommon. 


Ir ſuch was the temper of the Jewiſh 
rulers; and if we may warrantably 
ſuſpect them to have been as capable 
of falſehood, as they certainly were of 
injuſtice and cruelty; is it not ſtrange, 
that the events recorded in the goſpel 
were not denied by any contemporary 
authority? Yet this is the fact: for 
ſuch authorities, if they had ever ap- 
peared, muſt have been preſerved, and 
argued from by the enemies of the 
goſpel, and replied to in the writings 
of Chriſtians. And how is this fact 
to be accounted for! In no other way, 
I preſume, than by fuppoſing, that in 
Judea the particulars of our Saviour's 
life were ſo well known, that no con- 
tradictory 
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tradictory record would have obtained 
credit. And to publiſh ſuch a thing, 
without being able to make the nation 
believe it would have been an injury 
to their own cauſe. Their beſt policy 
therefore was, to keep up the paſſions 
and prejudices of the people, to encou- 
rage a ſpirit of perſecution, to confine 
themſelves to violent and general aſ- 
ſertions, and to avoid and diſcounte- + 
nance minute inquiry. The truth is, 
that the antient unbelievers never de- 
nied the miracles of Jeſus; they im- 


puted them to magick or the power of _ 


the devil: a doctrine, which our Lord 
himſelf condeſcended to refute; and 
of which the modern infidel, as no 
body now believes in magick, will not 


ſeek.to avail himſelf, 


Bur prejudice and paſſion ſubſide 
at laſt, and leave the mind at leiſure 
for calm inveſtigation, If then the 


G particulars 
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particulars of our Saviour's life had 
been as well known as is here ſu p- 
poſed, muſt not the Jews, when the 
preſent ferment was over, have come 
to their ſenſes, and acknowledged the 
truth? That many of them did fo, is 
certain. But from other hiftories, as 
well as rhat of the Jews, we learn, 
that when the paſſions of men are tho- 
roughly inflamed, by matters of great 
and general concern, it may require 
the operation of years to cool them. 
And let it be obſerved, that the Jews 
had not now much time left for reflec- 
tion and leiſure. The generation that 
put our Lord to death had not paſſed 
away, when the troubles of Judea be- 
gm; and in leſs than forty years after 
the crucifixion, Jeruſalem was levelled 
with the ground, the greater part of 
the nation exterminated, and the reſt 
ſcattered abroad throughout the Ro- 


man empire. 


Bur, 
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Bur, if their rulers were as much 
exaſperated againſt the new religion, 
as has been ſuppoſed, why it may be 
aſked, did they not deſtroy it at once, 
by putting all the apoſtles to deat: ? 
Stephen indeed they Noned in a tranſ- 
port of fury, and Herod murdered 
James the brother of John: but Peter, 
and Paul, and others, were permitted 
to live; and in a little time we find 
there was a church in Jerufalem, and 
another in Antioch. How is this to be 
reconciled with what is faid above of 
the extreme obſtinacy and violence of 
the Jewiſh rulers ? 


Ir may be anſwered, that theſe 
things were ſo ordered by an over- 
ruling providence, who having deter- 
mined that the religion of Chriſt ſhould 
not be deſtroyed, miraculouſly inter- 
poſed for a time in the preſervation of 
his miniſters. If this anſwer be deem- 
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ed inſufficient, the following conſide- 
rations are ſubmitted to the reader. 


FrasT; the Jews could have no rea- 
fon to hope, that, by putting to death 
all the apoſtles, or all the Chriſtians, 
that came in their way, they ſhould 
ann:hilate Chriſtianity : there might 
be others whom they ad never heard 
of; for our Saviour, during his abode 
on carth, had many diſciples; five 
hundred are menticned by St Paul as 
witneſſes of his reiurrection; and on 
the day of Pentecoſt three thouſand 
were converted, and five thouſand a 
few days after.——Secondly ; Peter and 
Paul, though for a time permitted to 
live, did not live in peace, but under- 
went cruel perſecution ; and the form- 
er, if he had not by miracle eſcaped, 
would have been murdered by Herod, 
as James was.—Thirdly ; Several of 
the apoſtles, ſoon after the deſcent of 
the 


| 
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the Holy Ghoſt, left Jeruſalem, and 
went to pre ich «If where.—Fourthly ; 
It may be preſumed that the Chriſtians 
of that age were quiet and inoffenſive ; 
we know indeed for certain that they 
were ſo: n the ul might be afraid 
to declare. Pe war againſt them, ag 
not knowing how numerous they. 
might be; and dreading alſo, if they 
ſhould drive matters to extremity, the 
effects of that influence,. which the 
apoſtles from time to time acquired 
among the common people. The 
moſt oppreſſive tyrants, even when 
armed with abſolute. authority, are 
not without fears of this kind: how 
much more timorous muſt a tyranni- 


cal ariſtocracy have been, that was 


deſtitute of mut I confidence, and 
over-awed by the Roman power ! 


To which I may add, fifthly, That 
the advice given by Gamaliel in the 
G3 council, 


= 
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council, * Refrain from theſe men, 
and let them alone; (for if this 
* counſel or this work be of men, it 
* will come to nought ; but if it be of 
God, ye cannot overthrow it;) leſt 
* haply ye be found even to fight 
* againſt God: I fay, this advice had 


great weight with them; which indeed 


it deſerved to have, as a better could 
not have been given. The event has 
proved, that Gamaliel was a wiſe, as 
well as a pious man: and what was 
thus fo ſeaſonably ſpoken to the firſt 
enemies of the goſpel, may with equal 
propriety be addreſſed to them who 
oppoſe it in theſe latter days. 


In antient writings, as there is no- 
thing to invalidate the goſpel hiſtory, 
fo there are ſeveral teſtimonies to con- 
firm it. That Chriſt ſuffered under 
Pontius Pilate, and was the founder of 
the ſect of Chriſtians, is atteſted by 

Tacitus, 
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Tacitus, and admitted, I think, by all 
writers on the ſubject. Facts record- 
ed in the New Teſtament, concerning 
Herod, Pilate, Feſtus, and Felix, are 
mentioned by Joſephus, and in the 
Jewiſh Talmud. And the new ſtar 
that ſhone on the nativity, the carth- 
quake and preternatural darkneſs that 
accompanied the crucifixion, and 
the maſſacre of the innocents by He- 
rod, are with ſome reaſon ſuppoſed to 
have been mentioned by Pagan au- 
thors, as well as by the evangelifts*. 
This, however, is not affirmed as cer- 
tain ; nor does any material part of 
the evidence depend upon it. 


Ir is true, that the Roman writers 
of that time, both hiſtorians and phi- 
loſophers, ſeem to have been very ig- 

norant 


® See Grotius de ver. rel. Chriſt, lib; III. 
14. and Macrob. Sat. lib. II. 4. 
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norant of our Saviour's hiſtory and 
doctrine, and to have had no curioſity 
to know either. Is this wonderful ? 
It will not appear ſo to him who con- 
ſiders the diſtance of Judea from 


+ Rome, and the ſtate of navigation in 


thoſe days; the contemptuous opinion 
which the Romans, the maſters of the 
world, entertained, both of the nati- 
onal character, and of the religion of the 
Jews ; the proud ſpirit of the heathen 
philoſophy, ſo directly repugnant to 
that humble and docile diſpoſition, 
which is required of every diſciple of 
Chriſt ; the extreme diſſimilitude be- 
tween a practical religion, whoſe ſole 
it for heaven, and a philoſophy framed 
chiefly for the purpoſe of diſpute and 
the publiſhers of the goſpel, ſo unlike 
the pomp and pedantry of the Epicu- 

Tan 
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reans and the Stoicks : and above all, 
perhaps, that crucifixion, which the 
author of Chriſtianity was known to 
have undergone, and which his follow- 
ers avowed and gloried in; but which, 
according to the modes of thinking 
that then univerſally prevailed through + 
all the reſt of the Roman empire as 
well as in Judea, was a death of ſo 
much ignominy, that no perſon was 
thought likely to ſuffer it, who had, or 
deſerved to have, any reputation in the 
world. He who conſiders theſe things ; 
and who knows the flate of learning 
at that time, the characters of thoſe 
who were reputed learned, and the real 
nature of the Chriſtian religion, may 
indeed wonder to hear that ſo many 
were converted to the faith ; but will 
not wonder to find, that neither Se- 
neca nor Epictetus, the elder nor the 
younger Pliny, Tacitus nor Marcus 
Aurelius were among the number. See 
this 
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this matter illuſtrated, with great pre- 
ciſion and elegance, in the fourth chap- 
ter of Diſquiſitions (by Sir David Dal- 
rymple) concerning the antiquities of 
the Chriſtian church“. 


SOME of the firſt Chriſtians, whoſe 
writings are ſtill extant, ſpeak of the 
goſpels as the work of thoſe evange- 
liſts whoſe names they bear. And they 
had good opportunities of information 
in this particular, as well as of com- 
paring the goſpel hiſtory with the moſt 
authentick traditions concerning the 
perſons and events therein recorded: 
Origen, who was born in the ſecond 
century, being contemporary with Ire- 
neus, who was the diſciple of Polycarp, 
who had been the diſciple of the apoſtle 
John, and perſonally acquainted with 
others of the early Chriſtians. Is it to 

be 


„Ses alſo Biſbop Porteny's Sermons, Ser. X. 
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be imagined, that thoſe men would not 
be inquiſitive about the truth of a reli- 
gion, for which they had ground to 
believe, that they were likely to ſuffer 
perſecution and martyrdom ? If we 
ſuppoſe ourſelves in their ſituation, 
with the ſame alarming view before 
us, and with the fame means of know- 
ledge they had, we ſhall ſce that it is 
not poſſible for a man of common un- 
derſtanding to do, and to ſuffer, what 
they did and ſuffered, unleſs he firmly 
believe the doctrine he maintains, and 
know that he has good reaſon to be- 
lieve it. 


To all this we may add, that the 
Epiſtles, which are of the ſame age 
with the hiſtorical! part of the New 
Teſtament, appear evidently to have 
been written by men who were in ear- 
neſt in what they wrote, and to be 

adapted 
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adapted to real occurrences and circum- 
ſtances of the times. 


Tux flyle, too, of the goſpel bears 
intrinſick evidence of its truth. We 
find there no appearance of artifice or 
of party-ſpirit ; no attempts to exag- 
gerate on the one hand, or depreciate 
on the other; no remarks thrown in 
to anticipate objections; nothing of 


that caution, which never fails to diſ- 
"> tinguiſh the teſtimony of thoſe who 


are conſcious of impoſture ; no en- 
deavour to reconcile the reader's mind 
to what may be extraordinary in the 
narrative: all is fair, candid, and ſim- 
ple: the hiſtorians make no reflections 
of their own, but confine themſelves 
to matter of fact, that is, to what they 
heard and ſaw; and honeſtly record 
their own miſtakes and faults, as well 
as the other particulars of the ſtory. 


For 
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For a more full diſplay of ſome of 
theſe arguments, as well as for other 
things that might be mentioned on 
this head, the reader, till he have lei- 
ſure to peruſe more voluminous writ- 
ings, may conſult Addiſon's ſhort but 
elegant Treatiſe of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion. Whence it will appear, that the 
goſpel hiſtory is at leaſt as well vouch- 
ed as any other of that time; and that 
we have as good reaſon to believe what 
the New Teſtament records of the 
birth, life, miracles, death and doctrine 
of Chriſt, as to believe the battle of 
Canna, the aſſaſſination of Julius 
Ceſar or any other antient fact. Nay 
we have ſtill extant among us two viſi- 
ble proofs, not hitherto mentioned, of 
the truth of the goſpel, I mean the two 
| Sacraments; which are known to have 
been in the Chriſtian church from the 
beginning, and the origin of which it 

H would 
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would not be eaſy to account ſor, on 
the ſuppoſition that the goſpel is not 
true. Theſe inftitutions, beſide other 
excellent purpoſes which they ſerve, 
will continue to bear teſtimony to the 
truth of our religion, to the end of the 
world. 


IF it be faid, that the apoſtles might 
have invented what they record of theſe 
inſtitutions, as well as other particulars 
of the hiſtory ; I ſhall only anſwer at 
preſent, {for their veracity will be con- 
ſidered hereafter) that two {imple rites, 
which can afford no gratification to 
avarice, ambition, or ſenſuality, and 
whoſe chief end is to promote humili- 
ty, piety, and purity of heart, could 
hardly have been the contrivance of 
men, who had determined, as thoſe 
who reject their teſtimony muſt believe, 
to live and die impoſtors and hypo- 

1225 crites. 
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crites. For the inſtitution of theſe 
rites is a matter in which they could 
not have been impoſed on. They 
could not have fancied, that they had 
received a commiſſion to baptize the 
nations, if they had received no ſuch 
commiſſion : they could not have be- 
lieved that they were preſent at the 
celebration of the firſt ſupper, if they 
had not been preſent. 


Bur are not thoſe parts of the Ro- 
man ftory, above alluded to, more 
probable in themſclves, than the goſpel 
hiſtory ? Are not the former agreeable 
to the common courſe of human af- 
fairs; and is not the latter a recital of 
events, whereof many are extraordina- 
ry, and unlike any thing we have ever 
ſeen? Permit me to aſk in return, 
whether, if mankind were told, and 
prevailed on to believe, that a revela- 

H 2 | tion 
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tion of the Divine will was to be made 
from heaven, it would not be natural 
for them to expect ſomething extra- 
ordinary ? Would they not have rea- 
fon to fay, God's thoughts are not 
* our thoughts, neither are our ways 
his ways? As the heavens are higher 
than the earth, ſo are his ways higher 
than our ways, and his thoughts than 
* our thoughts. This revelation, be- 
© ing a ſupernatural thing, will proba- 
© bly, nay muſt certainly, be attended 
« with ſupernatural circumſtances.” In 
fact, the goſpel hiſtory, conſidered 
as the account of a divine revelation, 
is not leſs probable, than the Roman 
ſtory conſidered as a narrative of the 
works of men. From what we know 
of the weakneſs, wickedneſs and other 
peculiarities of the human character, 
we admit the probability of what is 
recorded concerning Annibal and Ce- 
. 
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ſar: and from what we know, with 

equal certainty, of the wiſdom, power 
and goolneſs of God, we admit the 
probability of the ſacred hiſtory. To 
our bodily eyes the Divine Eſſence and 

the human ſoul are equally inviſible: 

the nature of both we diſcover in their 

works; from which it is not more evi- 
dent, that man is wicked and weak, 

than that God is wiſe, almighty, and 
good... 


Hap there been nothing extraor- 
dinary in the lite and doctrine of Jeſus, 
it would have ſupplied an argument of 
no little weight againſt his divine miſ- 
ſion. This man, it might have been 
objected, gives out, that he is ſent of 
God, that he ſpeaks by inſpiration, 
and that his works are the works of 
divine power. And vet he does and 
ſays nothing but what an ordinary man 


H 3 might 
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might ſay and do; nor has any thing 
ever happened to him beyond the com- 
mon occurrences of life. Why then 
ſhould we believe, that either his wiſ- 
dom or his power is ſuperior to that 
of other men? To this objection, had 
it been founded in fact, it would not, 
I apprehend, have been eaſy to frame 
an anſwer. The ſupernatural events, 
therefore, recorded in the goſpel, un- 
leſs they could be proved to be either 
unworthy of God, or impoſſible in 
themſelves, (which no perſon will ever 
affirm who knows what they are), will 
be found to add to its credibility ; and 
that in the ſame proportion nearly, in 
which ſupernatural events, related of 
an ordinary man, would take away 
from the credit of the hiſtorian who 
mould relate them. | 


Tux probability, that the goſpel may 
be true, is alſo inferred from the utter 
| impro- 
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improbability that it ſhould be falſe. 
It is, as will be more particularly re- 
marked in the ſequel, like nothing of 
human contrivance. The perfection 
of its morality tranſcends the beſt ef- 
forts of human wiſdom: the character 
of its Founder is far ſuperior to that 
of a mere man: and it will not be 
faid, that his apoſtles can be compared 
to any other fiſhermen, or any other 
teachers, that ever were heard of. The 
views, diſplayed in the goſpel, of the 
divine diſpenſations with reſpect to the 
human race, are ſuch as, before the 
commencement of our Saviour's mini- 
ſtry, had never entered into the 
mind of man. To believe all this 
to be a mere human fable, requires 
a degree of credulity, which in the 
ordinary affairs of life would do a man 
little credit : it is like believing, that 
a firſt-rate ſhip of war might have 

been 
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| | been the work and the invention of a 
child. 


Hap the apoſtles intended an im- 
poſture, there would not have been 
ſo many of them. Of twelve perſons 
employed in promulgating a fable, and 
wandering with that purpoſe into dif- 
ferent parts of the carth, it is not to be 
expected that, in defiance- of perſecu- 
tion and death, all would to the end 
perſevere in the ſame declaration. Bat 
all the apoſtles did perſevere. One 
indeed was a traitor :—and- whet be- 
| came of him? At a time, when from 
| man he-had every thing to hope, and 
| nothing to fear; his maſter being 
| condemned, his former aſſociates diſ- 
perſed and terrified, and himſelf patro- 
niſed by the Jewiſh rulers; this traitor 
was ſeiſed with remorſe, confeſſed that 
he had betrayed innacent blood, re- 
turned the wages of iniquity to thoſe 

from 


8 
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from whom he had received it and in 
deſpair * departed, and went and hang- 
* ed himſelf.” All this is natural and 
probable, on the ſuppoſition that the 
goſpel is true; on the contrary ſuppo- 
ſition, it is incredible and impoſſible. 


sc 
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SRC ION I3Þ, 


THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 
Of the argument from prophecy. 


Tus goſpel hiſtory is, in many 
particulars, an accompliſhment of 
certain prophecies, preſerved as ſa- 
cred by the Jews themſelves, and 
committed to writing ſeveral hundred 
years before our Saviour was born. 
That prophecy is poſſible, muſt be ad- 
mitted by all who admit the poſſibility 
of other miracles, that is, by all who 
acknowledge the power and omni- 
ſcience of the Deity. And that, in 
former times, and previouſly to the 
laſt and great manifeſtation of divine 

| truth, 
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truth, pror hen 4 other miracles 
ee bcen expetient or neceſ- 
wiry, though now they are fo no long- 


er, it woulu be very preſumptuous to 
deny. 


In the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament 
it appears, that, from the earlieſt ages, 
an expectation had prevailed, among 
the [ews and their forefathers, that an 
extraordinary perſon, called by ſome 
of the prophets the Messt Ak, that is, 
the AnNoINTED, or the Cur1sT, would 
at one time or other appear on earth, 
and bring about a very important 
change in the condition of the Jews, 
and of all other nations. The ancient 
prophecies that ſeem to relate to this 
Perſon, when taken ſeparately, may to 
a ſuperficial view appear to have leſs 
ſignificancy, than Chriſtians aſcribe to 
ti em. But he, who compares them 
together, and obſerves, how they refer 

to, 
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to, and illuſtrate, and often imitate the 
language, and ſometimes copy the 
words of, one another, will be truck 
with their conſiſtency and connection: 
and aftoniſhed to find ſo many of them, 
notwithſtanding the variety and appa- 
rent incongruity of the ci cumſtances 
foretold, fo exactly fulfilled in the hiſ- 
tory of the birth, life death, and reli- 
gion, of Jeſus of Nazareth. 


Soon after the fall, it was foretold, 
of this Great Perſon *, that he ſhould 
be in a peculiar ſenſe the ſon of a wo- 
man ; that from the malignity of the 
devil he ſhould be a ſufferer, but that 
he ſhould bring deſtruction on that evil 
ſpirit. Two thouſand years after, it 
was foretold to Abraham, that this 
perſon ſhould be of the poſterity of 
Ifaac, and a bleſſing to all nations; and 
it 
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it was afterwards predicted, that Fe 
ſhould be of the tribe of Judah and fa- 
mily of David, and be born of a vir- 
gin in the town of Bethlehem. It 
was foretold, by the patriarch Iſrael, 
that till he ſhould come, the Jewiſh 
government would not be ſubverted ; 
and by the prophet Daniel the exact 
time of his death is foretold, as Mr 
Ferguſon has proved in the moſt ſatis- 
factory manner. It was foretold, that 
this Meſſiah, this triumphant prince 
and Saviour, ſhould die a violent death, 
as a malefactor, not for any fin of his 
own, but for the fins of mankind ; and 
that ſoon after his death the city and 
temple of Jerutalem would be deſtoy- 
ed: but, notwithſtanding this ignomi- 
nious death, it was foretold, that his 
dominion ſhould be over all nations, 
and without end, that he ſhorld ſpeak 
peace to the heathen, and introduce a 
new diſpenſation of things, tending to, 

I and 
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and terminating in, 3 
neſs eternal. 


Ir was foretold, that he ſhould preach 
good tidings to the poor, and perform 
many miracles for the alleviation of 
human infirmity ; particularly, that he 
ſhould give ſight to the blind, ſpeech 
to the dumb, hearing to the deaf, and 
the perfect uſe of their limbs to the 
lame. It was foretold, that he ſhould 
be fold for thirty pieces of ſilver, and 
that with this money a potter's field 
ſhould be bought ; that he ſhould be 
ſcourged, buffeted, and ſpit upon ; 
that he ſhould be meek and ſilent be- 
fore his accuſers; that his hands and 
feet ſhould be pierced, but that his 
bones ſhould not be broken; that gall 
and vinegar ſhould be offered him to 
drink; that lots ſhould be caſt for his 
garments ; that he ſhould be buried in 
a rich man's ſepulchre; and that he 

ſhould 
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ſhould riſe again without ſeeing cor- 
ruption. How far theſe predictions 
were verified in Jeſus, no perſon needs 
be informed who has read the New 
Teſtament. And in him alone they 
were verified, and in no other man 
that ever appeared on the earth. 


Bur are all theſe predictions applied 
with equal plainneſs by the prophets 
to the Meſſiah * They are not: ſome 
are more explicit and poſitive, others 
only inſinuited. And if we had no 
other evidence of the truth of our reli- 
gion, I grant that this would be defect- 
ive. But, when we take a general view 
of the Old and New Teſtaments, and 
obſerve, that the one is, as it were, a 
completion of the other; and that the 
revelations recorded in both, though 
conſiſting of many parts, and delivered 
by different authors, and in different 
ages, have the ſame tendency, and the 

I 2 moſt 
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moſt perfect unity of deſign :—wher: 
we reflect, that theſe prophecies would 
mean nothing if they were not fulfilled 
in Jeſus, but that, as fulfilled in him, 
they have a moſt important meaning ; 
and that the prophets, who uttered 
them, predicted ſeveral other things 
that have come to paſs, particularly 
concerning Tyreand Egypt, Cyrus and 
Babylon, and the ſtate of the Jews after 
their diſperſion by the Romans :—and, 
which is ſtill more to the preſent pur- 
poſe, when we find our Saviour and 
his apoſtles, whoſe veracity and ſuper- 
natural knowledge we can prove by 
other evidence, appealing to theſe pro- 
phecies, and thereby juſtifying their 
doctrine and conduct, and thereby of- 
ten ſilencing and converting Jews, who 
had ſtudied the prophets, and acknow- 
ledged their authenticity :—in a word, 
when we join this to the other proofs 
cf our religion, we become ſenſible, 

that 
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that the argument from prophecy has 
a force in it which cannot fail to make 
a ſtrong impreſſion on every candid 
and conſiderate mind. But let not 
the adverſary triumph, though to him 
this argument ſhould not appear fatis- 
factory: for the truth of our religion 
might be proved, though we were to 
omit this part of the evidence. Yet 
this has its uſe, in confirming the faith 
of the inquiſitive Chriſtian : and this 
has been ſingularly uſeful, in the con- 
verſion of the modern infidel, as well 
as of the ancient Jew. See Biſhop. 
Burnet's account of the death of the f 
Earl of Rochefter.. | 


Tu better fort of the ancient phi-- 
loſophers admitted, that certain offices 
of goodwill were due to all men. But 
univerſal benevolence, or a deſire to 
promote the virtue.and happineſs of all 
men, ſeems not to have been prevalent 
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either among them, or among the Jews. 
Love to one's country is celebrated by 
the Greek and Roman writers as a ſub- 
lime virtue: but it was ſuch a love, as 
prompted men to nothing more, than 
to take care of the intereſts of their 
own community, with little or no con- 
cern for thoſe of other nations. In 
this reſpect the Jews were as narrow- 


minded as any people could be: they 


deſpiſe1 and hated all other nations; 
although the morality of Moſes and the 
prophets ought to have given them a 
more liberal way of thinking. Into 
the mind of a Jew, therefore, how 
could it enter, except by ſupernatural 
means, that the promiſed Prince and 
Meſſiah, from whom to many great 
things were expected in behalf of the 
Jewiſh nation, ſhould alſo be a light 
* to lighten the Gentiles;* and that 
the influence of his power and benig- 
nity, as the deliverer of mankind, 

ſhould 
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fhould be univerſal and eternal? This 
magnificent idea is familiar to us, be- 
cauſe we derive it from Holy Writ ; 
but how remote it muſt have been 
from the minds of men unaided by re- 
velation, may appear from this, that 
there is no trace of it in any pagan 
author ;—except, perhaps, in the fourth 


eclogue of Virgil: and that poem is 
generally thought to have been com- 
poſed from ſome fragments of antient 
prophecy, probably of Ifaiah, which / 
had come, we know not how, into the ; 
hands of the great Roman poet. 


Or ſeveral other prophecies it would 
not be difficult to ſhow, that, conſider- 
ing the opinions and temper of the 
Jews, they are wholly unaccountable, 
unleſs we ſuppoſe them to have been 
the dictates of inſpiration. Such is 
that memorable one of Zechariah, af- 
terwards literally fulfilled in all its 


parts: 
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parts: Rejoice greatly, O daughter 
* of Zion; ſhout, O daughter of Jeru- 
* falem : behold, thy king cometh unto 
* thee: he is juſt, and having ſalva- 
tion; lowly, and riding upon an aſs, 
and upon a colt, the foal of an aſs. 
Was this likely to bappen? Was it 
thus, that kings and conquerors uſed 
to enter their capital cities? Was it 
with this humble equipage that the 


Jews expected their glorious and tri- 


umphant Meſſiah would appear? Yet 
thus he did appear; infinitely more 
triumphant and glorious, than if he 
had been what they expected. 


Brok I leave the ſubje of pro- 
phecy, let me ſubjoin a remark, which 
is perhaps too early introduced, but 
which, when the veracity of the apoſ- 
tles ſhall have been evinced from other 
topics, will be found to have great 
weight in. the argument, It is, that 
there 
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there are alſo, in the New Teſtament, 
predictions, which have been pla'nly 
accompliſhed. Such is our Lord's 
prophecy, that he ſhould be betrayed, 
delivered to the Gentiles, inſulted, and 
crucified, and ſhould riſe from the dead 
on the third day: events, which fell 
out accordingly ; but of which, at the 
time he foretold them, one ſeemed to 
be impoſſible, and the others very im- 
probable. And ſuch is that, which he 
ſo particularly delivered concerning 
Peter's momentary apoſtaſy ; a circum- 
ſtance which, conſidering the zeal, the 
generolity, and the intrepidity of that 
apoſtle, was moſt unlikely, and which 
Peter himſelf, notwithſtanding his ve- 
neration for his maſter, did not believe 
to be poſſible, till he found it had hap- 
pened. I may and, that Peter's ex- 
emplary penitence, and ſubſequent 
conduct, when viewed in a connection 
with the peculiarity of his character, 

form 
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form a ſtriking proof, that his faith 
was equally well-founded and fincere 


and that he knew in whom he be- 
© heved.” 


Tuosx other predictions, that have 
been ſuppoſed to allude to the church 
of Rome, or to the Mahometan im- 
poſture, I do not touch upon: hecauſe 
the world has not yet perhaps ſeen 
their completion. But that of the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem muſt not be 
overtooked ; as it was fo ſoon and in 
ſo ſignal a manner verified; and -5 it 
related to an even: which, when our 
Saviour for-to!.. :', e Jews being 
then at pc2c2 with the Romaus, and 
apparently recoactled to their yoke, no 
human wiſdom could have foreſeen. 
So great is the reſemblance between this 
prophecy and the calamities that fol- 
lowed, as theſe are recorded by Fla- 
vius Joſephus, who had the beſt op- 


portunities 
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portunities of information, being him- 
ſelf preſent at the fiege ;—ſo like, I 
fay, is the prediction to the event, that 
one would not be ſurpriſed, if the in- 
fidel were to ſuſpect, that the event 
muſt have been prior to the predic- 
tion. But it is ſomewhat remarkable, 
that Matthew, Mark, and Luke, who 
have recorded this prophecy, died be- 
fore the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and + 
that John, who ſurvived it, has not 
recorded the prophecy. 


I SHALL firſt ſet down ſome parts of 
this prophecy, introduced with a pre- 
diction of Daniel; and ſecondly, I 
ſhall quote ſome paſſages from ſoſe- 
phus, and one ſentence from Tacitus, 
relating to the events whereby thoſe 
predictions ſeem plainly to have been 
accompliſhed. | 


© AFTER 
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* ArTER threeſcore and two weeks,” 
ſays Danicl, * Meſſiah ſhall be cut of, 
* —and the people of the prince that 
* ſhall come {hall deſtroy the city and 
the ſanctuiry; and the end thereof 
* :1]] be with a flood, and unto the 
* en of the war deſolations are deter- 
* mined.” 


* SeesT thou theſe great buildings,” 
ſays our Saviour, ſpeaking of the tem- 
ple ? © There ſhall not be left one ſtone 
upon another, that ſhall not be 
* thrown down.—The days ſhall come 
upon thee, (O Jeruſalem) when thine 
* enemies ſhall caft a trench about 
* thee, and keep thee in on every fide, 
* and ſhill lay thee even with the 
* ground, and ſhall not leave thee one 
* ſtone upon another. And great 
* earthquakes ſhall be in divers places, 
aud famiacs and peſtilences and fear- 
* ful ſiglits; and great ſigns ſhall there 

1 
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be from heaven There ſhall be 
© great tribulation, ſuch as never hap- 
* pened from the beginning of the 
world to this time.—They ſhall fall 
by the edge of the ſword, and ſhall 
be led away captive into all nations: 
and Jeruſalem ſhall be trodden down 
* of the Gentiles— This generation 
* ſhall not paſs, till all theſe things be 
fulfilled.” 


Tat reader may compare this pro- 
phecy with the following extracts; the 
Afth of which is from Tacitus, the reſt 
from Joſephus. 


1. * Titus commanded his ſoldiers 
to dig up the foundations of both the 
city and the temple.” 


| 2. * VesraSIAaN's army compaſſed 
| the city round about with a wall of 
| * thirty-nine furlongs, having on it 

K thirteen- 
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* thirteen towers, and kept them in on 
* every fide; and fo made it impoſſible 
for the Jews within the city to eſ- 
* cape.” 


3. © Titvs having commanded his 
* ſoldiers to dig up the city, this was 
* fo completely done, by levelling the 
whole compaſs of it, except three 
* towers, that they who came to ſee it 
* were perſuaded it could never be 
* built again. 


4. IN the times of Claudius and 
Nero, (a few years before the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem), © there happen- 
ed in Judea a prodigious rempeſt, 
and vehement winds with rain, and 
* dreadful lightning and thunder, and 
* roarings of the trembling earth.” 


s. * Armies ſeemed to encounter, 
and weapons to glitter, in the ſky; 
5 * the 
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the temple ſeemed to blaze with fire 
* iſſuing from the clouds; and a voice 
* more than human was heard, declar- 
ing that the deities were quitting the 
place, which was atten ed with the 
* ſound of a great motion, as of per- 
* ſons going away.” 


6. © Tur great gate of the temple, 
(which twenty men could ſcarcely ſhut, 
and which was ſecured by bolts and 
bars,) was ſeen to open of its own 
* accord: a ſword appeared hanging 
* over the city: a comet was ſeen point- 
* ing down upon it for a whole year 
© together. Before the ſun went down, 
* there appeared armies in battle-array, 
© and chariots compaſſing the country, 
and inveſting the cities: a thing fo 
* ſtrange, that it would paſs for a fable, 
* were there not men living to atteſt 


© it. 


K 2 NEVER 
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7. Never was any nation more wick 
* ed, nor ever did a city ſuffer as they 
* did. —All the miſeries that mankind 
* had ſuftered from the beginning of 
the world were not to be compared 
* with thoſe that the ſewiſh nation did 
* then ſuffer. The number of captives 
* was ninety-ſcven thouſand. Titus 
* ſent many to Egypt, and moſt of 
them he diſperſed into the Roman 
* provinces*,” 


Is Jeruſalem, during the lege, there 
periſhed by famine, diſcaſe, and the 


' ſword, ſix hundred thouſand, accord- 
ing to Suetonius; eleven hundred 


thouſand, according to Joſephus and 
Jornandes. And not long after, a ge- 
neral perſecution of the Jews took place 
throughout the Roman empire.—All 

theſe 


# See Whitby, quoted by Weſt, in his Ob- 
ſervations on the hiſtory and evidences of the 
refurretion of Jeſus Chiiſt ; p. 380. edit. 5. 
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theſe things came to paſs within the 
ſpace of forty years after the death of 
our Saviour; ſo that the generation, 
which was on earth when he uttered 
this memorable prophecy, had not paſ- 
ſed away, when it was in all its parts 
accompliſhed. 


Tuis extraordinary revolution has 
had conſequences not leſs extraordi- 
nary. Ever ſince the period I ſpeak 
of, the Jews have been diſperſed through 
all nations, without obtaining a regu- 
lar eftablimment in any ; have been 
generally deſpiſed wherever they went ; 
have been without a king, without a 
prince; and without a ſacrifice: and 
yet have not loſt their religion, nor 
been incorporated with the gentiles 
among whom they wander; but ſtill 
remain a diſtinct people. Has ſuch 
been the fate of any other nation ? 
Could this, then, have been fore ſeen 
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or foretold, except by ſupernatura} 
means? Yet of them this was foretold 
by Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Hoſea, and Mo- 
ſes. Indeed the whole hiſtory of this 
tus and ſince, bears irrefragable teſti- 
mony to the truth of both the Old 
Teſtament and the New. See Addi- 
ſon's remarks on it, in the four hun- 
dred and ninety-fifth paper of the 
Spectalor .So much for prophecy. 
The argument ariſing from the excel- 
lency, and ſingular nature, of the 
Chriſtian doctrine, will be conſidered 
by and by. 


3 See alſo Butler's Analogy, part II. chap. 7. 
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THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


The faith of the firſt diſciples was the 
ed, not of weakneſs, but of welk 
grounded conviclion. 


Tur hiſtorical part of the New 
Teſtament was written by men, who 
were eye-witnefles of many of the facts 
they relate, and had the reſt from the 
authentick information of eye · witneſſes. 
Thoſe men either DiD NOT BELIEVE 
what they wrote, or DID EELIEV it. 


I. Ir they did not believe what they 
wrote, they were impoſtors, and want- 
| | * 
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ed to deceive the world. Now men 
never form a plan of that nature, un- 
leſs with a view to gain ſome end; 
that is, to obtain ſome good real or ima- 
ginary. For it is inconceivable, that 
a rational being ſhould give himſelf 
the trouble to invent an impoſture, 
and ſupport it through life; a work of 
great difficulty, and, in a caſe like that 
before us, of the greateft danger ; in 
order to draw down miſchief upon 
himſelf : and it is not more probable, 
that he ſhould do all this by chance, 
and without any purpoſe or intention 
whatever. When Pſalmanaazer for- 
ged his fable of the iſland Formoſa, 
can we imagine that he had no mean- 
ing in it, or that by ſo doing he in- 
tended to hurt his own intereft ? Is it 
not more likely, that he hoped to make 
his fortune by it? What then was the 
motive, that could induce the apaftles 


to deceive mankind? what fortune 


did 
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did they hope to make? what good, 
real or imaginary, could they have in 
view, if they were conſcious, that what 
they affirmed was falſehood ? 


CERTAIN it is, that, when their 
Lord left them, they could no longer 
expect to advance their temporal in- 
tereſt, by adhering to his cauſe. On 
the contrary, they were told from the 
firſt, and, after his death, they knew 
and believed, that perſecution and 
martyrdom would be their lot in this 
world ; and, as their Jewiſh education 
muſt have taught them that God is 
| juſt and holy, they, knowing them- 
ſelves to be deceivers, could entertain 
no hope with reſpect to the next. And 
this muſt equally have been the ſtate 
of their mind, whether with the Pha- 
riſees they believed a future life, or 
with the Sadducees denied it. Surely, 
the certain proſpect of perſecution here, 

with 
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with no hope of reward, or with the 
apprehenſion of puniſhment, hereafter, 
can never be the motive that tempts 
men to fallify. Prefent gain might 
tempt the covetous, preſent power the 
ambitious, or preſent plcaſure the fen- 
ſual; and a deluſive hope of future 
pleaſure or power might tempt the en- 
thuſiaſt. Bur, where none of theſe 
temptations exiſted ; and, with reſpect 
to the apoſtles, it is certain, that none 
of them did or could exiſt ; what was 
there in nature, or in the human ima- 
gination, that could induce them, in 
ſupport of a lie, to encounter a life of 
pain and poverty, per ſecutionand ſcorn! 
All the impoſtors that ever appeared 
on earth aimed at the acquiſition 
of temporal advantages, of pleaſure, 
wealth, or power: and indeed it is 
hard to conceive, what other motives 
could induce a rational being to be- 
come an impoſſor. And, with theſe 
allure- 
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allurements in their eye, we too often 
find that men can harden themſelves, 
for a time at leaſt, againſt the terrors 
of a life to come. 


WiLL it be ſaid, that the apoſtles 
intended, by an impoſture, merely to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves, and acquire 
fame? This could not be their inten- 
tion. All their doctrines have a ten- 
dency to raiſe the mind above the pre- 
ſent world, and make it ſuperior to 
every conſideration of that ſort. The 
love of fame is not that univerſal paſ- 
ſion which Dr. Young ſuppoſes it to 
be. They who have converfed with 
many people, of different conditions 
and characters, muſt have found, that 
the greater part of mankind have no 
idea of ſuch a paſſion. Nor is the 
love of diſtinction fo ſtrong in any 
breaft, as to make a man expoſe him- 
ſelf knowingly to perdition and infamy 

in 
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in order to obtain it. Let it be ob- 
ſerved too, that the firſt apoſtles were 
men of mean condition, mean educa- 
tion, and mean employment, and moſt 
of them conſiderably advanced in years. 
In the minds of ſuch men we never 
ſee the love of fame predominant ; 
though in ſuch minds we often fee 
the love of a fair character prevail, 
which, however, moſt men know is not 
to be acquired by diſhoneſty and falſe- 
hood. | 


Wurx men reſolve to ſet an impoſ- 
ture on foot, they muſt have ſome rea- 
fon to expect ſucceſs in it: becauſe a 
detection is in all cafes dangerous, and 
may in many be fatal. The juggler 
knows, that his audience arecredulous, 
and more willing to wonder than to 
inquire: he knows too, that ſome of 
them are his confederates, and that far 
the greater number are ready to take 


his 
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his part againft thoſe, who by their 
impertinent curioſity or unbelief may 
be inclined to interrupt the entertain- 
ment. Pſalmanaazar was in no dan- 
ger of detection; his iſland being little 
known, and at a great diſtance. He 
contrived a probable tale; and, to 
make it the more probable, he did what 
he knew nobody would ſ ſpect him of 
having done, becauſe no one man had 
ever done ſo before, — he invented a 
new language. In fact, though at firſt 
{me doubted, he was never detected; 
his fable o>t2ined credit for more than 
half a century; and it was his own vo- 
luntary confeſſion, the cſſect of ſincere 
though late repentance, that let the 
world into the ſccret. 


Now ſuppoſe a few illiterate fiſher- 
men to contrive a new religion, diffe- 
rent from all others; and endeavour 
to obtrude it on mankind, in oppoſi- 

L tion 
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tion to the temporal intereſts of h 
immediate rulers, and to all the preju- 
f dices, the paſſions, the power, the learn- 
ing, the philoſophy, and the eloquence, 
of an enlightened and inquiſitive age ; 
what chance would they have to ſuc- 
ceed in the impoſturxe! How is it poſ- 
ſible, that they ſhould entertain any 
hope of ſucceſs at all! The thing is 
impoſſible. And therefore the apoſ- 
tles muſt have certainly known, that 
their religion was from heaven, and 
would be ſupported by ſupernatural 
means; — which actually happened to 
be the caſe For on no other ſuppo- 
ſition can the extraordinary ſucceſs of 
their miniſtry be accounted for. 


A pisrosiriox to falſify and de- 
ceive is a criminal paſſion, that never 
appears ſingle or ſolitary in the mind. 
Other evil paſſions never fail to ac- 
company this; for where the love of 

truth 
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truth is not, virtue cannot be. But 
the apoſtles, after their converſion, 
were patterns of every virtue; of hu- 
mility, patience, benevolence, picty, | 
and the moſt amiable ſimplicity of 
manners: virtues, which never did, 
and never can, meet in the character 
of a deceiver. Lying makes a man 
infamous; which it would not do, if 
the world did not know by the expe- 
rience of all ages, that from him who 
is inclined to that practice no good is 
to be expected. I may add, that the 
virtues above mentioned, exemplified 
as they uniformly were in all the apoſ- 
tles, muſt have been the effect, not fo 
much of natural diſpoſition, for the 
apoſtles were in other reſpects of dif- 
ferent characters, as of that divine grace 
and truth, with which they were equally 
and uniformly enlightened. 


L 2 Tus 
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Tux firſt preachers of the goſpel 
taught men to ſubdue all irregular de- 
fires of pleaſure, wealth and power, and 
to ſuppreſs every tendency of the heart 
to pride vaaity, and vain glory. Had 
they themſelves been actuated by ſuch 
defires or tendencies, their conduct 
muſt have belie.l their doctrine. But 
no two thing can be more conſiſtent, 
than the dact ine and practice of the 
apoſtles : they taught what they prac- 
ti ſed, they practiſed what they taught; 
and through liſe, and at death, their 
whole behaviour was uniform. 


By what they taught they could ne- 
ver hope to make themſelves popular, 
either in the higher or in the lower 
ranks of life; for they flattered no 
human vice, but abſolutely prohibited 
all. Among the vulgar they met with 
no little oppoſition, from prejudice, 
want of ſenſe, and brutal manners. 

From 
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From the learned, of their own or of 
other countr.es, they could expect no 
indulgence ; becauſe the religion they 
introduced was in moſt things directly 
oppoſite to the ſpirit of pag philoſo- 
phy, as well as to the tenets and 
temper of the Ii ſectarics. And 
from the Roman emperors, "ho in 
thoſe days might be called the fove- 
reigns of the world, what but perſe- 
cution could that man look for, who 


| was to deny th ir deification, and re- 


fuſe to pay them divine honours : a 
prerogative, whereof thoſe proud po- 
tentates too well knew the value to 
permit it to be wrefted from them with 
impunity ; but which, however, was at 

laſt, though not with impunity, wret- 
ed from them, in conſequence of the 
preaching of a few unlettered fiſher- 
men from Judea. | 
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TrovcGn the apoſtles did not, as 
ſome enthuſiaſts have done, provoke 
perſecution, but exerted on all proper 
cccaſions a becoming prudence, yet 
ſelf-intereſt cannot be ſaid to have de- 
termined their conduct in a ſingle in- 
ſtance. On the contrary, nothing is 
more evident, from their hiſtory and 
writings, than that, after the com- 
mencement of their miniſtry, the buſi- 
neſs of their lives was, to promote the 
glory of God, and make men ſuperior 
both to the adverſities and proſperities 
of this life, and happy in that which is 
to come. And this they did, not by 
recommending, like the Stoicks, an 
unnatural and impracticable inſenſibi- 
lity, or a ſtern reſolutien to ſubmit to 
that which cannot be reſiſted ; but by 
teaching, that the evils incident to this 
ſtate of trial are all intended, by the 
merciful father of mankind, as pater- 
nab admonitions, or as opportunities 

of 
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of calling forth and exerciſing thoſe 
virtues, which are neceſſary to prepare 


us for the enjoyment of future re- 
ward. 


Axp let it not be forgotten, that 
they had been educated in the prin- 
ciples and prejudices of the Jews; a 
nation at that time univerſally deſpiſed, 
and, if we admit the teſtimony of their 
countryman Joſephus, as wicked as 

any that ever was on the earth; in 
ſpite of the advantages they ought to 
have derived from Moſes, and their 
other moraliſts and prophets. The 
virtue of the Roman people was not 
in thoſe days exemplary. Yet, when 
we compare their manners, as they oc- 
caſionally appear in the facred hiſtory, 
with thoſe of the Jews, how are we 
ſtruck with the difference ! 


TR 2 
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Tus Romans are indeed pagans ; 
but they are not deſtitute of that good- 
nature and love of juſtice, which one 
expects to find in a civilized nation : 
the Jews are ſeldom ſeen in any other 
character than that of bloody barba- 
rians. Pontius Pilate avowed our 
Lords innocence, and ſhowed an in- 
clination to fave his life ; Gallio pro- 
conſul of Achaia ated with good ſenſe 
and moderation, when Paul was brought 
before him *; Claudius Lyſias, Feſtus, 
and Felix, in their treatment of the 
fame apoſtle, were not unmercifulty 
fevere; and the centurion, whoſe pri- 
ſoner he was in his voyage to Italy, 
was very much attached to him. But 
the Jewiſh prieſts, ſcribes, and elders, 
conſpired to murder our Saviour with- 
out a trial, ſuborned perfons to bear 

falſe 


* See Difquiſitions concerning the antiqui- 
ties of the Chriſtian church, chap. 1. 
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falſe witneſs againſt him, and bribed 
one of his followers to betray him; 
and the ſame aſſembly, or their ſucceſ- 
ſors in office, connived at a ſcheme, 
and of courſe concurred in it, for 
the aſſaſſination of Paul. In a word, 
it appears, that the greater part, and 
what we call the better ſort, of the 
Jews of that age, when they had re- 
ſolved on any meaſure, would not he- 
ſitate to employ any means, however 
unjuſt, cruel or ſhameful, in the ac- 
compliſhment of it. That a nation fo 
utterly profligate ſhould have at the 
fame time produced twelve men of 
fuch exalted piety, generous bene- j 
volence, and morals ſo refined and fo 
perfect, as Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
is almoſt as great a miracle, by the ac- 
knowledgment of Rouſſeau himfelf 
(who is not partial to the ſacred writers), 
as any that ſtands on record. T here muſt 
have been ſomething extraordinary in 


the 
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the cauſe, that could in theſe circum- 


ſtances produce characters ſo tranſ- 
cendently excellent. 


Or our Lord's diſciples, previoufly 
to their converſion, we know little; but 
this we know, that they became ſoon 
after preachers and patterns of right- 
eouſneſs. How is it poſſible that this 
ſhould have been the effect of their en- 
gaging ia an impoſture ? Can the con- 
_ tinued practice of hypocriſy and lying 
improve and purify the heart ? The 
age wherein they lived, being more 
enlightened than any that had gone 
before it, and beyond meaſure addicted 
to diſputation and inquiry, was a moſt 
unfavourable period for the introduc- 
tion of any public fraud. In all that 
part of the world the arms of Rome 
had eſtabliſhed her policy, the exact- 
neſs whereof is well known: and the 
Greek learning, univerſally ſtudied by 

the 
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Romans, was likely to be carried 
into every country that was ſubject to 
their power. 


IT deſerves particular notice, that, 
till after the death of their maſter, the 
apoſtles were never cured of the nation- 
al miſtake, that the Meſſiah was to be 
a great temporal prince, and to make 
the Jews the moſt powerful people in 
the world. Accordingly we find, that, 
immediately after his crucifixion, they 
were greatly diſconcerted, and at a loſs 
what to think of him. We trufteJ, ſaid 
* they, that it had been he who ſhould 
* haveredeemed [ſracl * * At that time, 
it ſeems, the croſs was a ſtumbling block 
to them, as well as to others. And 
no wonder; conſidering the hopes they 
had formed, and the ſad difappoint- 
ment occaſioned by an event, which, 


Ra 


* See the laſt chapter of St Luke. 
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though he had plainly foretold it, they 
were ſo unwilling to believe, as to flat- 
ter themſelves it could not happen. 
In this ſtate of confuſion and trouble, 
if they had entertained any ſuſpicion of 
impoſture, nay if they had not been 
certain that there was no impoſture, 
might they not, with a very good grace, 
and is it not probable that they would, 
have returned to their buſineſs and their 
firſt religion, ſaying, This was not the 
man whom we believed him to be? 
And, as, for reaſons already given, no- 
thing could have been more agreeable 
to their rulers, than ſuch a declaration 
from ſuch perſons, it muſt undoubtedly 
have promoted their temporal intereſt. 
But their adherence to their Lord, and 
his cauſe, in circumſtances ſo very ex- 
traordinary, is a proof, that they knew 
they did right; and were thoroughly 
ſatisfied, that the ſupernatural know- 
ledge, which they received about this 

.  UMmE 
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time from himſelf, after his reſurrec- 
tion, and at the deſcent of the Holy 
Ghoſt, was really from heaven. 


Tux reader will be pleaſed to be- 
ſtow a ſecond thought on this argu- 
ment. Let us for a moment take for 
granted what is plainly abſurd, and 
ſuppoſe it is poſſible, that the apoſtles, 
during the /ife of their maſter, might 
have been impoſed on ; that the mi- 
racles they ſaw him perform were not 
real but fiftitious; that the divine 
ſanctity of his manners was aſſumed, 
and not genuine ; and that the excel- 
lency of his doctrine, the authority that 
accompanied all his words, and the ve- 
neration which his preſence inſpired, 
were the effect of mere human elo- 
quence and addreſs: yet ſurely his 
death, if it had put an end to his being, 
would have at laſt opened their eyes, 
and ſatisfied them, that he was not 

| M waat 
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what he had declared himſelf to be. 
With this perſuaſion, which on the 
preſent ſuppoſition they muſt have had, 
they, in affirming that he was rifen 
froin the dead, and in continuing to 
teach what he had taught, muſt have 
known themſelves to be impoſtors. 
What then could be their motive to 
perſiſt in a lie? That which could be 
no motive at all: the certain proſpect 
of perſecution, and death, (for how 
could they imagine it would fare bet- 
ter with them, than it had fared with 
their Maſter !) without any advantage 
whatever to counterbalance thoſe evils. 
And what would have been their mo- 
tives to return to their Jewiſh profeſ- 
fion, and acknowledge they had been 
impoſed on? The ſtrongeſt that can 
influence human nature: firſt, that in- 
dignation, which would be natural in 
men, who had forſaken all to follow 
a perſon, whom they now found to 

| have 
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have deluded them into a very danger- 
ous ſnare; ſecondly, the hope of ad- 
vancing their intereſt, by doing that 
which, for reaſons already given, muſt 
have gratified their rulers in the high- 
eſt degree; and, thirdly, the conſciouſ- 
neſs of having, as became honeſt men, 
performed a duty, which they owed to 
themſelves, their religion, and their 
country. In fact, if they were endow- 
ed with any ſhare of underſtanding or 
of ſpirit, nay if they were not both 


idiots and madmen, it is not poflible 


to account for their conduct on any 
other ſuppoſition than this, that their 


_ teſtimony is true. The man muſt be 


credulous indeed as well as ignorant 
of human nature, who can heſitate to 
admit this concluſion ;—unleſs he 
chooſe to reject the New Teſtament 
hiſtory altogether. And, if he do 
this, let him account for the exiſtence 
of the Chriſtian religion, if he can. 

M 2. And 
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And let him no more pretend, that 
credit is due to ancient records. 
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Wurx we compare the four goſ- 
pels with one another, we ſee nothing 
like colluſion in the authors, but we 
may ſee very plain evidence that there 
is no colluſion. They do not all re- 
late the ſame things, nor in exactly the 
ſame manner ; nor does any one of 
their books ſeem intended as an apo- 
logy for any other, or as a comment 
upon it. In the ſtyle of each there are 
peculiarities, more obſervable indeed 
in the original Greek than in any 
tranſlation ; but the ſame unaffected 
ſimplicity prevails through all. Their 
teſtimonies differ not in any thing ma- 
terial; and yet they difter as much as 
is uſually expected in witneſſes, ſepa- 
rately examined, and giving a candid 
account of what they had ſeen and 
heard. A perfect co-incidence, where 

| teſtimonies 
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teſtimonies conſiſt of many particulars, [ 
would breed ſuſpicion of a pre-con- 
certed plan: a few light variations, 
in matters of little moment, would in 
moſt caſes impreſs a perſuaſion of the 
integrity of witnefſes. If in this man- 
ner we judge of the veracity of one 
another, and if the common ſenſe of 
mankind warrants the judgment, and 
. their experience after long trial finds 
no flaw in it; why ſhould we argue 
from different principles, in judging 
of the veracity of the evangeliſts? 


Lavyins all theſe things together; 
every perſon, who underſtands human 
nature, and has read the New Teſta- 
ment with care, and with that humi- 
lity and teachableneſs, that form as it 
were the groundwork of Ch riſt ian 
faith, muſt be ſatisficd, that the apoſtles 
were no impoſtors, but believed ſin- 
cerely what they taught ;—which, in- 

M 3 deed,. 
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deed, to a man of taſte would appear, 
as obſerved already, from the ſimpli- 
city and artleſs manner, in which they 
tell their ſtory, deliver their doctrine, 
and record their own faults, miſtakes, 
and follies. 


II. Tur believed what they taught, 
and what they recorded. And if ſo, 
their faith muſt have been the effect, 
either of WIEAEN ESS, or of wELL- 
GROUNDED CONVICTION. 


Or weakneſs it could not be the ef- 
fect. Such of their doctrines as are 
level to human capacity appear to be 
agreeable to the pureſt truth, and the 
ſoundeſt morality. All the genius and 
learning of the heathen world ; all the 
penetration of Pythagoras, Socrates, 
and Ariſtotle, had never been able to 
produce ſuch a ſyſtem of moral duty, 
and fo rational an account of Provi- 
dence 
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dence and. of man, as is to be found. 
in the New Teſtament. Compared, 
indeed, to this, all other moral and. 
theological wiſdom 


Loſes diſcountenanced, and like folly ſhows. 


Was the great apoſtle of the gentiles a 
weak man; he who ſpoke and wrote 
with ſuch energy and addreſs, and 
whoſe eloquence made a Roman pro- 
conſul tremble? Were thoſe weak. 
men, who taught a ſyſtem of opinions, 
which even the ſovereigns of the world, 
and ſome of the. leaſt cruel, the moſt 
learned, and the moſt politic of them 
too, thought it their intereſt to bear 
down and deſtroy, not with argument, 
in which it would appear they had no 
confidence, but with fire and ſword ? 7 
Were thoſe weak men, who, in defi- 
ance of perſecution, and in oppoſition 
to all the power, policy, and learning. 


of 
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of the Roman empire, brought in, 
though unarmed and defenceleſs, a 
new religion, which continues to this 
day ; is gradually extending itſelf over 
the earth more and more; and by the 
ſtill ſmall voice of reaſon daily puts to 
filence, or confutes at leaft, its moſt 
cunning and moſt inveterate adverſa- 
ries * Were thoſe weak men, who 
taught that, which has given wiſdom 
and happineſs to millions of mankind, 
and has without violence introduced 
into the manners and policy of a great 
part of the world changes the moſt 
important and beneficial and likely to 
be as durable as the world itſelf? 
Could thoſe, in fine, be weak men, 
whom the moſt inquiſitive and moſt 
enlightened minds that have been on 


and Grotius, whom Newton and Boyle, 
whom Hooker, Clarke, Butler, and Stil- 
lingfleet, whom Milton, Clarendon, 

Addiſon, 
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Addifon, Arbuthnot, and Lyttleton, 
have held in the higheſt veneration, as 


not only wiſe, but inſpired ? Either, 


then, let the infidel admit, that the 
publiſhers of Chriſtianity were not 


weak men; or let him prove, that the 


great perfons now mentioned were 
deſtitute of underſtanding, or at leaſt 
in that reſpect inferior to himſelf. 


Ix the fciences it has often happen 
ed, that, from ignorance of nature, 
men of great abilities have been led 
into error, which accidental diſcovery 
or more accurate obſervation, has ena- 
bled ſucceeding inquirers to rectify. 


But no modern diſcoveries invalidate - 


ia the ſmalleſt degree the proofs of our 
religion. There is nothing in the phi- 
loſophy of evidence that correſponds to 
| teleſcopes or microſcopes, to electri- 
city or magnetiſm. Men judge of that 
matter now, as they did formerly. Cre- 

dible 
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dible teſtimony and their ſenſes they 
do fo ftill. Nor has it yet been found 
out, that any miracle recorded in the 
Goſpel is impoſſible to divine power, 


or any doctrine there taught unworthy 


of divine wiſdom. Every new diſco- 
very in the viſible univerſe exalts, when 
rightly underſtood, our ideas of the 
goodneſs and greatneſs of the Creator, 
and ought, confequently, to cheriſh 
that love and fear of him, which the 
whole tenor of revelation commands us 
to cuhivate. And every late improve- 
ment in criticiſm and the knowledge of 
antiquity is found, when applied to the 
facred writings, to throw light upon 
them, and, by ſo doing, to confirm the 
hiſtory, and recommend the doctrine. 
The progreſs of ſcience, therefore, 
whereby in ſo many other reſpects the 
opinions of the antients have been 
confuted or rectiſied, ſeems to confirm 

what 
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what the apoſtles taught concerning 
the religion of Jefus, by proving its 
permanency and unalterable nature. 


GranTinG then, that the modern 
infidel, profiting by the diſcoveries of 
latter times, may be better informed 
in the ſciences than the primitive 
Chriſtians were; it will not follow 
that he, or that the acuteſt of our phi- 
loſophers, can be a better judge of the 
leading evidences of Chriſtianity. It 
is true, that in ſome things we are not 
ſo credulous, as the world muſt have 
been while philoſophy and hiſtory were 
little known; and that of courſe we 
are more ſcrupulous in the examina- 
tion of ſome ſorts of evidence. But, 
in regard to the miracles, wherof the 
apoſtles were eye-witneſles, which they 
recorded in their writings, in the be- 
lief of which they lived and died, and 
moſt of which their enemies of that 

time 
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time did not deny, they were as little 
liable to be impoſed on, as if each of 
them had poſſeſſed the learning of Gro- 
tius, with the penetration of Newton. 
For ſuch was the nature of thoſe mi- 
racles, that, to make an attentive ſpec- 
tator a competent judge of them, net- 
ther learning nor genius was neceſlary ; 
nor any other talent or accompliſh- 
ment, but a ſound mind, an honeſt 
heart, and the right uſe of one's ſen- 
miny | 


Tux ſaw men, whom they and all 

the country knew to have been blind 
from their birth, made to fee in an 
inſtant, without the application of any 
inſtrument or medicine: they faw le- 
proſy, palſy, and other obſtinate dif- 
eaſes, removed in the ſame manner, by 
barely ſpeaking a word: they ſaw the 


\ dead raiſed to life, yea raiſed even from 


+ the grave: they ſay a man's ear cut 
| off 
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off by the ſword of Peter, and the 
wound immediately healed with a a 
touch: they ſaw water converted into 
wine in the preſence of many perſons, 
who drank of it, and were ſatisfied 
that the transformation was real : they 
themſelves were part of a multitude of 
five thouſand, whoſe hunger was al- 
layed by a few loaves and fiſhes, when 
more fragments were left than there 
had been food at firſt: they ſaw their 
Maſter walk on the ſurface of the ſea ; / 
and they were preſent, when at his 

| command a ftorm was changed — 


By the inſtantaneous operation of 
the ſame divine word, they frequently 
ſaw human bodies ſet free from the 
tyranny of demons: for that God, in 
order to manifeſt the ſupremacy of his 
Son over the powers of darkneſs, as 

N well 
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well as over the viſible univerſe, might, 
at that time, and in that country, per- 
mit evil fpirits to moleſt mankind more 
than uſual, will not be afirmed to be 
either impoſſible or improbable, by 
thoſe who acknowledge the poſſibility 
of revelation. Or if we ſuppoſe the 
diſtemper to have been no other than 
madneſs, or than epilepſy, (which 
however the general tenor of the hiſto- 
tory will hardly permit us to ſuppoſe), 
the cure muſt ſtill be allowed to be 
miraculous. For to remove theſe diſ- 
eaſes by ſpeaking a word, and to expel 
a demon, are equally beyond the reach 
of human power, and equally eaſy to 
that which is divine. 


Tux apoſlles heard their Maſter fore- 
tel ſeveral events, particularly his cru- 
cifixion and reſurrection, and they ſaw 
that, as well as ſome of his other pro- 
phecies, 


— A; et 
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paecies, accompliſhed. They faw him 
publicly crucified, pierced with a 
ſpear, and buricd. They ſaw the pro- 
digies that accompanied his laſt ſuf- 
feriag ; at leaſt they muſt have ſeen 
the preternatural darkneſs, and felt the 
earthquake; and the renting of the 
veil of the temple they would not have 
mentioned, if they had not known, 
that it was fo. Three days atter, ac- 
corCing to his prediction, they faw him 
alive again, converſed with him, eat and 
probably drank with him, felt his body to 
be a real material body, felt even the 
ſcars of his wounds, ſaw him frequently 
during the ſpace of forty days; and 
finally, were ſtanding by him, ard re- 
ceiving his benediction, when in open 
day they ſaw him aſcend towards hea- 
ven, following him with their eyes till 
a cloud received him out of their 
fight, 


N 2 
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Tus are facts, in regard to which 
they could not be miſtaken, though 
they had been the moſt credulous of 
mankind. But credulous they were 
not; ſome of them, on the contrary, 
' ſeem to have been unreafonably ſcep- 
| tical. Indeed, if we allow them to 
have had common underſtanding, 
which no perſon who knows their ſto- 
ry will deny, we muſt ſuppoſe, that 
they would not raſhly, or without full 
conviction, engage in a cauſe, which 
in a temporal view was likely to coſt 
them ſo dear. They were, it is true, 
unlettered men: but the propriety of 
their conduct, the wiſdom of their 
doctrine, and the ſucceſs of their mi- 
niſtry, are ſo much the clearer proofs 
of their inſpiration. 


Ons of them, a man of learning and 
uncommen abilities, a zealous Jew, and 
an 
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an unrelenting perſecutor of Chriſ- 
tians, in the midft of his ſanguinary 
career, while he verily thought with 
* himſelf” that the cauſe he had enga- 
ged in was acceptable to God, and be- 
neficial to his country ;—while, by ad- 
hering to it, he feemed to have every 
thing to hope that could gratify his 
ambition, and while, by. revolting 
from it in the way he did, he had 
every temporal inconvenience to fear 
that can intimidate human nature :— 
this man, I ſay, while in theſe cir- 
cumſtances, and charged with a pub» 
lic commiſhon which he kimfelf had 
ſolicited from the high prieſt, and 
at the head of a train of attendants, 
was, together with them, at noon 
day, ſtruck to the earth by an ex- 
traordinary light from heaven; in 
conſequence of which he became a 
Chriſtian, declaring that he had beer 

3 warne 
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warned by a ſupernatural voice; re- 
nounced for ever all worldly purſuits, 
and chearfully ſubmitted to poverty, 


perſecution, and death, for the religion 
of Jeſus. 


War could be his motive? Was 
it a regard to duty, founded on his 
knowledge, and his love, of the truth ? 
Then is his conduct eaſily accounted 
for; and his reſignation to the many 
evils he had to ſuffer was the effect of 
that ſupport, which pious men receive, 
from the approbation of their own 
mind, the hope of future reward, and 
the enlivening influence of divine 
grace. From any other principle is it 
poſſible to account rationally for his 
conduct? Was it from luſt of fame, 
the deſire of pleaſure or of power, or 
in order to better his fortune, that this 
/ man, with a mind elevated by genius, 
and 
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and enlightened by learning, choſe to 
deſcend, with certain, imminent, and 
dreadful danger to himſelf, from a high 
and honourable ſtation, —that he might 
become the aſſociate of a few poor, 
deſpiſed, perſecuted, and illiterate fiſh- 
ermen, among whom he never aſſumed 
any ſuperiority, and whoſe maſter had 
lately been put to an ignominious 
death, as a malefactor, not only of the 
worſt kind, but alſo of the meaneſt 
condition ? 


In a word, Paul either was, or was 
not, an impoſtor. If he was an im- 
poſtor, he muſt have been a very ſin- 
gular one indeed. For, inſtead of aim- 
ing at riches, honour, pleaſure, or 
power, (and at one, or other, or all 
of theſe, all other impoſtors have aim- 
ed), his hopes and purpoſes muſt in 
every reſpect have had a contrary di- 

rection. 


| 
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rection. He muſt have preferred con- 
tempt to honour, impriſonment to lib- 
erty, danger to ſecurity, and ſcourging, 
ſtoning, hunger, nakedneſs *, and mar- 
tyrdom, (for they were all before him, 
and he underwent them all without a 
murmur), to a life of eaſe and afflu- 
ence. And, finally, being a ſtrict Pha- 
riſee, and conſequently believing a fu- 
ture ſtate, he muſt, without any tem- 
poral allurement whatever, have pre- 
ferred damnation to happineſs in the 
world to come. But could he thus, 
in every ſenſe of the word, prefer mi- 
ſery to its oppoſite ? It he could, he was 
a madman :—which his writings and 
hiſtory prove he was not. 


Ir he was no impoſtor, he muſt have 
been an honeſt man: and, that being 
admitted, 


2 2 Gor. xi. 27. 1 Cor. iv. 11, 12, 13 
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admitted, we muſt alſo admit what he 
teſtifies concerning the manner and 
conſequences of his converſion; in 
other words, we muſt believe the goſ- 
pel to be true. And if he was the au- 
thor of thoſe epiſtles, which ever ſince 
they were written have born his name ; 
and if he taught thoſe doctrines, which 
the phyſician Luke his fellow traveller 
heard from his mouth, and has record- 
ed, he muſt have been, no frantick or 
| weak enthuſiaſt, but a perſon of good 
underſtanding, of exemplary virtue, 
and of the higheſt attainments in true 
wiſdom ;—in that wiſdom, I mean, 
* which is from above, and which 
tends to purify our nature, and make 
us happy, both now and for ever. The 
thirteenth chapter of his firſt epiſtle to 
the Corinthians would alone prove him 
to have been one of the beſt and wiſeſt 
men that ever lived. 


18419 
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I sal, that Paul, if he was not an 
impoſtor, muſt have been an honeſt 
man ; and, this being admitted, tha: 
the goſpel muſt be true. If indeed it 
could be ſhown, that he was credulous, 
and that before his converſion he had 
entertained any partiality to the doc- 
trines and character of Jcius, it might 
ſeem poſſible at leaſt, though no doubt 
very improbable, that his paſtons and 
imagination might have diſordered his 
judgment, and perverted his ſenſes; 
and, therefore, that the circumſtances 
of his converſion, though believed by 
him to be real, might have been viſio- 
nary. Well: was he a credulous man? 
Or had he any partiality of this kind? 


So far was he from being credulous, 
that all he had heard of our Lord's 
miracles (for he muſt have heard of 
them, and from eye-witneſles too,) had 

no 
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no weight with him; and nothing 
could overcome his incredulity, but a 
miracle wrought upon himſfelt :— 
wrought, not in darkneſs or in foli- 
tude, or at a time when any thing had 
happened to enfeeble or depreſs his 
mind, but at noon-day, in the publick 
highway, in the midſt of his adherents, 
in the neighbourhood of a great town, 
and while he himſelf was employed, as 
he firmly believed, in the ſervice of God, 
and of his country. And ſo far was he 
from entertaining any partiality to the 
Chriſtian cauſe, that, till this miracle 
was wrought for his converſion, he 
looked upon Jeſus as an impoſtor and 
blaſphemer, and upon the diſciples, as 
a ſet of men, whom it was in the 
higheſt degree meritorious to perſecute 
and deſtroy. 


Ix ſome of his epiſtles, addreſſed to 
churches he had planted, we find him 


declaring, 
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declaring, as a thing which they knew 
to be true, that he was endowed with 
the power of working miracles, and 
had actually wrought many. If the 
fact had been otherwiſe, would he have 
hazarded ſuch a declaration, in writing 
to a people, among whom he knew he 
had perſonal oppoſers, and whom he 
was reproving for ſeveral irregulari- 
ties ®? And if the facts was fo,—if he 
really was a worker of miracles, as 
well as a preacher of the pureſt and 
ſublimeſt morality, muſt we not con- 
ſider him, as in a very peculiar man- 
ner, and in a very high degree, favour- 
ed by that Being, who is the giver of 
every good and of every perfect gift ?— 
They, who believe in God, and candid- 
ly weigh all theſe circumſtances, will not 
object to St. Paul's veracity. And if that 
which he teſtifies concerning himſelf 

be 
See Butler's analogy, part 2. chap. 7. 
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de true, it is abſolutely impoſſible that 
the goſpel can be falſe. 


Ix pro, the converſion of this great 
man, and his conduct both before and 
after he became an apoſtle, do alone 
amount to ſuch a proof of our religion, 
as cannot be overthrown ;—in any 
other way, than by proving the As of 
the Apoſtles, and the ſubſequent epiſtles, 
to be fiction and forgery. The reader 
will find a full, an elegant, and, I think, 
an unanſwerable illuſtration, of this 
argument, in Lord Lyttelron's Remarks 
on the Converfion of St, Paul. 


AND now, to conclude this part of 
the ſubjet.—Let them, who are ac- 
quainted with the hiſtory of our Savi- 
our, attend to it ever ſo ſlightly, and 
then ſay, what regard is due to the 


0 judg- 
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judgment of thoſe, who talk of electri · 
city and magnetiſm as principles in 
nature capable of exalting the man 
who underſtands them into a worker of 
miracles. Will magnetiſm or electri- 
city, or any other natural principle 
that can be mentioned, enable the per- 
ſon who is ſkilled in it to raiſe himſelf 
or others from the dead; to cure dif- 
eaſes by ſp-aking a word; to foretell 
future events; to make a few loaves 
and fiſtes a ſufficient meal for five 
thouſand men; to publiſh a ſyſtem of 
morality more perfect than any other 
that ever was in the world; to impart 
to other men the power of working 
miracles, and particularly, of ſpeaking 
languages they had never learned ? 
We have heard of making the agitation 


of water ſubſide by pouring oil on 


it: Plutarch mentions this as a well 
known fact, quotes Ariſtotle's reaſon 
for 
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for it, and gives another of lis own ® ; 
and of late it is ſaid to have been 
proved by experiment ; but who wiil 
undertake to calm the fea by uttering a 
word ! 


Tuty wi:o compare the mecknefs 
and benevolence, the candour and mc- 
deſty, the power and the dignity, of 
our Saviour, with the craft, ſecrecy, 
and oftentation, of a juggler, (one 
trembles even to think of the compa- 
riſon), and find no material difference - 
between the mighty works of the one 
and the petty tricks of the other, are 
far beyond the reach of argument, and 
muſt, on this ſubject at leaft, be abſo 
lutcly irrational. As well might they 
ſay, that the juggler, becauſe he can 
ſhift a card, or manage an eaſy calcu- 

O 2 lation, 


*- Plut, Nat. Quaeſt. 12. 
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lation, muſt have the command of na- 
ture, and the power of changing death 
into life. The clown, ho ſhould ſay 
ſo, would be laughed at for his credu- 
lity and ignorance. What then ſhall 
we thiak of the philoſopher, who, in 
his judgment of our Saviour's miracles, 
ſhows himſelf equally ignorant and 
creCulous ? 


LasTLY; the apoſtles found them- 
ſelves endowed, agrezably to their 
Lord's prediction, with the power of 
working ſuch miracles as he had 
wrought. They ſaw the lame walk, the 
living drop down dead, and the dead 
ariſe to life, at their command. They 
felt themſelves on a ſudden enabled to 
ſpeak a variety of languages they had 
never lcarned ; a talent which, in the 
courſe of their miniſtry, they muſt 
have had frequent occaſion to exerciſe. 

In 
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In this is it probable, is it poſſible, that 
they could be miſtaken ? 


Tai faith, therefore, was the ef- 
ſect, not of wEAiNEss, but of wELL- 
GROUNDED CONVICTION. Cos E- 
QUENTLY, THEIR TESTIMONY. 13 
TRUE. 
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SECTION IV. 


THE SUBJECT CONTINUED» 


The excellency and ſingular nature cf 
Chriſtianity, a prof of its truth. 


Ir was hinted, that the other evi- 
dences of our religion may be greatly 
confirmed by the conſideration of its 
ſingular nature, and by the peculiar 
excellency of the knowledge we de- 
rive from it. For, if it ſhall be found 
to have made its way in the world, 
in oppoſition to human power, and by 
more than human means ; if its excel- 
lency be ſuch as to tranſcend the no- 
bleſt efforts of kuman wiſdom ; and if 

"=P 
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in its purity and tendency it be alto- 
gether worthy of God; we muſt, I 
think, aſſign it a divine original. 


Some things pertaining to this part 
of the ſubject have been mentioned al- 
ready. But, in a diſquiſition of this 
ſort, in which the evidence hangs ſo 
cloſely together, that ſcarce any one 
part of it can be treated ſeparate from 
the reſt, a few repetitions will be par- 
doned, becauſe it is not eaſy to avoid 

them. 


Never was there on earth any other 
perſon of ſo extraordinary a character 
as the Founder of our religion. In 
him we uniformly fee a mildneſs, dig- 
nity, and compoſur2, and a perfection 
of wiſdom and of goodneſs, that plainly 
point him out as a ſuperior being. But 
his ſuperiority was all in his own divine 
mind. He had none of thoſe outward 
adyan-- 
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advantages that have diſtinguiſhed all 
other lawgivers. He had no influence 
in the ftate ; he had no wealth; he 
aimed at no worldly power. He was 
the ſon of a carpenter's wife, and he 
was himſelf a carpenter. So poor were 
his reputed parents, that at the time of 
his birth his mother could obtain no 
better lodging than a ftable; and fo 
poor was he himſelf, that he often had 
no lodging at all. That he had no 
advantages of education, we may infer 
from the ſurpriſe expreſſed by his neigh- 
bours on hearing him ſpeak in the ſy- 
nagogue: Whence hath this man 
* theſe things? What wiſdom is this 
* which is given him? Is not this the 
* carpenter, the fon of Mary? Are not 
© his brethren and ſiſters with us? This 
point, however, we need not inſiſt on; 
as from no education, that his own or 
any other country could have afforded, 
was it poſſible for him to- derive that 
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ſupernatural wiſdom and power, that 


ſanity of life, and that purity of doc- 
trine, which diſtinguiſh him from all 
other human beings. His firſt adherents 
were a few fiſhermen; for whom he 
was ſo far from making any proviſion, 
that, when he ſent them out to preach 
. repentance and heal diſeaſes, they 
were, by his deſire, furniſhed with no- 
thing, but one coat, a pair of ſandals, 
and a ſtaff. He went about, in great 
humility and meekneſs, doing good, 
teaching wiſdom, and glorify ing God, 
for the ſpace of about three years after 
the commencement of his miniſtry ; 
and then, as he himſclf had foreſeen 
and foretold, he was publickly cruci- 
fied. —This is the man, who at this day 
gives law to a great part of the world, 
and to all the moſt enlightened nations. 
This is the man, who has been the au- 
thor of virtue and happineſs to millions 
and millions of the human race. And. 

this 
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this is he, whom the wiſeſt and beſt 
men ever lived have reverenced as 
a divine perſon, and gloried in as the 
deliverer and ſaviour of mankind. 


Ix all this is there nothing extraor- 
dinary, nothing that ſeems to require 
the operation of more- than human 
wiſdom, and more than human power ? 
We have heard of great events pro- 
ceeding from ſmall cauſes; but in ge- 
neral we can trace the connection be- 
tween them, and account for it from 
the common principles that regulate 
human affairs. But here, ſuppoſing 
Jeſus to have been nothing more than 
a mere man, and no other than human 
means to have been employed in pro- 
mulgati ng and ſupporting his religion; 
the cauſe and the effect are utterly in- 
adequate, and the influence of the one 
upon the other perfectly unintelli- 
gible. | 


Tals 
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Tuis religion, taught at firſt by a 
few obſcure, unlettered, and perſecuted 
men, moſt of whom were put to death 
for no other reaſon but becauſe they 
taught it, was in a very ſhort time 
ſpread over part of Aſia and a great 
part of Europe; notwithſtanding the 
bloody perſecutions which it had to 
encounter, from Nero to Diocleſian. 
Think of the power engaged to bear 
it down, and that by which it was to 
be ſupported ; and can there be any 
doubt, that truth, and miracles, and 
the protection of heaven, muſt have 
been on its ſide? Was any other reli- 
gion ever introduced in this manner ? 
The Mahometan was brought in by a 
commander at the head of a victorious 
army, and in a part of the world which 
has never in any age been diſtinguiſh- 
ed for liberty or literature: nay, to 
this day, ſlavery and ignorance are the 
inſeparable attendants of the religion 

of 
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of Mahomet. The Jewiſh was eſtab- 
liſhed in one ſmall nation only, and 
had for its apparent author the greateſt 
man of that nation, and met there 
with no conſiderable opponent ; which, 
by the by, conſidering its burdenſome 
ceremonies, could hardly have hap- 
pened, and we are ſure did not happen, 
without the aid of miracles. The pa- 
gan religions were a fort of political 
inſtitutions, adapted to the ignorance 
and credulity of thoſe who received 
them; ſo that they had no oppoſition 
either to ſuffer or to fear: nor indeed 
do they ſeem to have been conſidered 
as of moment enough to excite ſerious 
controverſy, far leſs to kindle perſecu- 
tion. No man ever laid down his life 
for the honour of Jupiter, Neptune, or 
Apollo: but how many thouſands have 
ſealed their Chriſtian teſtimony with 
their blood ! 


ANnoTHER 
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AxoTreR ſingularity in our religion 
is, that it has been more ſpoken 
againſt than any other. Every part of 
its evidence has been repeatedly exa- 
mined, objefted to, and vindicated. 
Equally friendly to freedom and true 
philoſophy, wherever it has exiſted in 
any tolerable purity, it has raiſed the 
attention of inquiſitive men ; the great- 
eſt philoſophers that ever lived have in- 


quired into it, and found it true; and 


the utmoſt acuteneſs of ſophiſtry has 


been employed to prove it falſe. What 


is the conſequence of all this? It 
is, that the evidence of our faith re- 
mains at this day as clear and com- 
plete, as it has been in any age ſince 
that of the apoſtles and their imme- 
diate ſucceſſors. Light minds, from in- 


attention or ignorance; profligate 


minds, from a diſlike to its purity ; 


and vain minds, out of oftentation, an 


from the love of ſingularity, may hav. | 


P apoſtatiſed 
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apoſtatiſed from it : but the Chriſtian 
who has made it his ſtudy, and knows 
the reaſon of the faith that is in him, 
will not admit, that any argument has 
ever been brought againſt it, which 
has not been refuted. Can this be ſaid 
of any other religion, or of any ſyſtem 
of unchriſtian opinions, that ever was 
heard of? Nay, I truſt there are, and I 
believe it will not be doubted that there 
are, many thouſands of learned and 
rational Chriſtians, who if they were 
called to fo ſevere a trial, would chear- 
fully lay dowa their lives for the ho- 
nour of God and their Redeemer. Is 
the zeal and ſincerity of the unbeliever 
equally to be depended on? Would 
any diſciple of Bolingbroke, Hume, or 
Voltaire, ſuffer martyrdom in the cauſe 
of his maſter ? 


Tarse ſingularities in the fate and 
fortunes of Chriſ.iwity ſeem to ſhow, 
that 
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that it could not have either bzen fo 
generally known, or ſo long exiſted, 
if it had not been ſupported by means 
more than human. There are in it 
other ſingularities, which prove, that it 
deſerved to be fo ſupported, and that it 
could not have been the work of mere 
human wiſdom. 


Tur evidence ariſing from theſe has 
been called its Internal Evidence ; and 
13, in the opinion of ſome learned men, 
ſo great, that ſcarce any other is neceſ- 
fary to prove our religion to be from 
heaven. 


For firſt, the morality of the goſpel 
gives it an infinite ſuperiority over all 
ſyſtems of doctrine that ever were de- 
viſed by man. Were our lives and of i- 
nions to be regulated as it preſcribes, 
nothing would be wanting to make us 
happy: there would be no injuſtice, 

| of no 
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no impiety, no Ciforderly paſſions, 
harmony and love would univerſally 
prevail; every man, content with hes 
lot, reſigned to the divine will, and 
fully perſuaded that a happy eternity is 
before him, would paſs his days in 
tranquillity and joy, to which nei her 
anxiety, nor pain, nor even the fear of 
death, could ever give any interrup- 
tion. The beſt ſyſtems of pagan eth- 
icks are very imperfect, and not free 
from abſurdity ; and in them are re- 
commended modes of thinking un- 
ſuitable to human nature, and modes 
of conduct which, though they might 
have been uſcful in a political view, did 
not tend to virtue and happineſs uni- 
verſal. But of all our Lord's inſtitu- 
tions the end and aim is to promote 
the happineſs, by promoting the virtue 
of all mankind. 


AND 
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Ax p ſecondly ; his peculiar doctrines 
are not like any thing of human con- 
trivance. * Never man ſpake like this 
* man.” One of the firſt names given 
to that diſpenſation of things which he 
came to introduce, was the kingdom, or 
the reign, of heaven. It was juſtly fo 
called; being thus diſtinguiſhed, not 
only from the religion of Moſes, the 
ſanctions whereof related to the pre- 
ſent life, but alſo from every human 
ſcheme of moral, political, or eccleſi- 
aſtical legiſlation. 


Tar views of the heathen moraliſt 
extended not beyond this world ; thoſe 
of the Chriſtian are fixed on that which 


is to come. The former was concern- 
ed for his own country only or chiefly ; 
the latter takes concern in the happi- 
neſs of all men, of all nations, condi- 
tions, and capacities. A few, and but 
a few, of the antient philoſophers, 

P 1 ſpoke 
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. ſpoke of a future tate of retribution as 
a thing deſirable and not improbable : 
revelation ſpeaks of it as certain; and 
of the prefent life as a tate of trial, 

wherein virtue or holineſs is neceſſary, 

not only to entitle us to that ſalvation 
which, through the mercy of God and 
the merits of his Son, Chriſtians are 
taught to look for, but alſo to prepare 
us, by habits of piety and benevolence, 
for a reward, which none but the pure 
in heart can receive, or could reliſh. 


Taz duties of piety, as far as the 
heart is concerned, were not much at- 
tended to by the heathen lawgiver. 

Cicero coldly ranks them with the ſo- 
cial virtues, and fays very little about ö 
them. The facrifices were mere cere- 
mony. And what the Stoicks taught of | 
reſignation to the will of heaven, or to 
the decrees of fate, was ſo repugnant 


to ſome of their other tenets, that little 
good 
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good could be expected from it. But 
of every Chriſtian virtue piety is an eſ- 
ſential part. The love and the fear of 
God muſt every moment prevail in the 
heart of a follower of Jeſus; and whe- 
ther he eat or drink, or whatever he do, 
it muſt all be to the glory of the Cre- 
ator. How different this from the 
philoſophy of Greece and Rome ! 


Is a word, the heathen morality, 
even in its beft form, that is, as two or 
three of their beſt philoſophers taught 
it, amounts to little more than this : 
Be uſeful to yourſelves, your friends, 
and your country : ſo ſhall ye be re- 
ſpectable while ye live, and honoured 
when ye die; and it is to be hoped ye 
may receive reward in another life. 
The language of the Chriſtian lawgiver 
is different. The world is not worthy 
of the ambition of an immortal being. 
Its honour and pleafures have a ten- 

dency 
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dency to debaſe the mind, and diſqua- 
lify it for future happineſs. Set there- 
fore your affeftions on things above, 
and not on things on the earth. Let 
it be your ſupreme deſire to obtain 
God's favour: and, by a courſe of 
diſcipline, begun here and to be com- 
pleted hereafter, prepare yourſelves for 
a re-admifſion into that rank which 
was forfeited by the fall, and for again 
being but a little lower than the an- 
gels, and crowned with glory and ho- 
nour everlaſting. 


Wuar an idea is here! Is there 
any thing like this in Xenophon or 
Plato, in Cicero, Seneca, or EpiQetus ? 
* Whence had this man theſe things ? 
What wiſdom is this that was given 
him? Surely man gave it not; for 
man had it not to give. This is an 
idea, which never occurred to human 
imagination, till it was taught by a 

poor 
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pcor carpenter of Galilee, and by a 
tew fiſhermen who followed him. Yet 
to the native dignity, and undeniable 
degeneracy, of human nature, no other 
moral theory was ever fo well adapted; 
and no other has ſo direct a tendency 
to promote the glory of God, and the 
real good of mankind. ls it poſſible 
to explain this upon the principles that 
uſually regulate human affairs? Is it 
poſſible for us to believe, that teachers 
ſo holy, fo benevolent, and fo pious, 
ſo ſuperior to the world, and fo tho- 
roughly diſengaged from its allure- 
ments were not taught of God? As 
eaſy almoſt it is to believe, that this 
world was not made by him. Is it 
poſſible for us to imagine, that perſons 
of ſuch a character could have em- 
ployed their lives in the promulgation 
of a lie, and willingly encountered per- 
ſecution and death, in ſupport of it? 
As well may we imagine, that an evil 

tree 


which, in after times, among people 
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tree brings forth” good fruit, and that 


men gather grapes from thorns, and 
figs from thiſtles. 


Bor had not the prophets prophe- 
fred of Chriſt and his goſpel, and its 
character and tendency ? And if (o, 
how can it be ſaid, that no ſuch thing 
had ever before occurred to human 
imagination ? It is true, that the 
prophets had propheſiedt theſe things; 
but, though they foretold, it is not cer- 
tain that they ſereſau them. On the 
contrary, there is reafon to think, that, 
if they had diſſ inctly underftood what 


they predicted, they would have ex- 


preſſed it in plainer and leſs figurative 
language; or at leaſt that they would 
have left traditions behind them, 


ſo tenacious of tradition as the Jews 
were, might have ſerved as a key to 
thoſe ſacred writings. It was enough 


for 
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for the prophets to know that they 
had authority to ſpeak what they 
ſpoke, or commit to writing what 
the Spirit ſuggeſted : to explain it to 
the people, or to inquire themſelves 
into the meaning of it, was probably 
no part of their buſineſs. And it muſt 
be as eaſy for divine power to make 
prophets foretel without foreſight, as 


to enable them both to foretel and to 
foreſee. 


Arrzx all, it muſt be owned, that 
this argument for Chriſtianity, drawn 
from the peculiar excellency of its doc- 
tines, cannot appear equally firiking 
to all men. They only will fee it in 
its full luſtre, who are converſant in 
Holy Writ, and have a pretty diſtinct 
view of the whole extent of Chriſtian 
theology; whereof I cannot, in fo ſmall 
a tract as this, propoſe to give even an 
abridgement. To Mr. Jenyns's Fiew 


of 
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of the internal evidence of Chriſtianity, 
in which are many ingenious obſerva- 
tions, though all are not unexception- 
able, I beg leave to refer the reader ; 
and ſhall conclude this part of my ſub- 
jc with a remark or two. 


Wu an elevation muſt it give to 
our pious affections, to contemplate 
the Supreme Being and his Provi- 
dence, as revealed to us in Scripture ! 
We are there taught, that man was 
created in the image of God, innocent 
and happy: and that he had no ſooner 
fallen into ſin, than his Creator, inſtead 
of abandoning him, and his offspring, 
to the natural conſequences of his diſ- 
obedience, and of their hereditary de- 
pravity, was pleaſed to begin a won- 
derful diſpenſation of grace, in order 
to reſcue trom perdition, and raiſe 
again to happineſs, as many as ſhould 
acquieſce in the terms of the offered 

falva- 
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ſalvation, and regulate their lives ac- 
cordingly. 


By the ſacred books that contain the 
hiſtory of this diſpenſation we are fur- 
ther taught, that God is a ſpirit, un- 
changeable, and eternal, univerſally 
preſent, and abſolutely perfect; that it 
is our duty to fear him, as a being of 
confummate purity and inflexible juſ- 
tice, and to love him as the father of 
| mercies, and the God of all conſola- 
tion ; to truſt in him as the friend, the 
comforter, and the almighty guardian 
of all who believe and obey him; to 
rejoice in him as the beſt of beings, 
and adore him as the greateft :!—we 
are taught, that he will make allow- 
ance for the frailties of our nature, and 
pardon the ſins of thoſe who repent ;— 
and, that we may ſee, in the ſtrongeſt 
light, his peculiar benignity to the hu- 
man race, we are taught, that he gave 
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his only Son as our ranſom and deli- 
verer ; and we are not only permitted, 
but commanded, to pray to kim, and 
addreſs him as oon FaTurk :—we 
are taught, moreover, that the evils in- 
cident to this ſtate of trial are permit- 
ted by him, in order to exerciſe our 
virtue, and ſo prepare us for a future 
ſtate of never-ending felicity ; and that 
theſe momentary afflictions are pledges 
of his paternal love, and ſhall, if we 
receive them as ſuch, and venerate 
them accordingly, work out for us 
an exceeding great and eternal weight 
of glory.” If theſe hopes and th C 
ſentiments contribute more to our hap 
pineſs, and to the purification of our 
nature, than any thing elſe in the world 
can do, ſurely that religion, to which 
alone we owe theſe ſentiments and 
hopes, muſt be the greateſt bleſſing 
that ever was conferred on the poſte- 
rity of Adam, 


And 
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AND is it, after all, but a mere hu - 
man contrivance ; the invention of 
mean and illiterate men, who lived, 
and who died, in the voluntary pro- 
mulgation of falſchood? To what 
other human artifice does this bear any 
reſemblance ? Does not this religion as 
plainly prove itſelf to be the work of a 
wiſe and gracious God, as the abſurdi- 
ty of the pagan ſuperſtitions proves 
them to have been the work of weak. 
and wretched men ?. 


To the great end of improving, re-- 
newing, and perfecting our whole na- 
ture, no invention of man could ever 
have been adapted ; that being an idea, 
which could never have occurred to 
mere human wiſdom, and which, if it 
had occurred, would have been deem- 
ed an impoſſibility. But to this great 
end, ſo worthy of God, and fo honour- 
able to man, our religion is adapt- 
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ed in ſuch a way, as fills the humble 
and conſiderate mind with wonder and 
adoration ; and would indeed raiſe in- 
expreſſible aſtoniſhment, if it had not 
been familiar to us from our infancy. 


CuRISTIANITY propoſes o our imi- 
tation the higheſt examples of benevo- 
lence, purity, and piety. It ſhows, that 
all our actions, purpoſes, and thoughts, 
are to us of infinite importance ; their 
conſequences being nothing leſs than 
happineſs or miſery in the life to 
come: and thus it operates moſt pow- 
erfully on our ſelf-love. By teaching, 
that all mankind are brethren ; by 
commanding us to love our neighbour 
as ourſelves; and by declaring every 
man our neighbour to whom we have 
it in our power to do good; it im- 
proves benevolence to the higheſt 
pitch. By prehibiting revenge, ma- 

lice, 
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lice, pride, vanity, envy, ſenſuality, 
and covetouſneſs; and by requiring 
us to forgive, to pray for, and to bleſs 
our enemies, and to do to others as 
we would that they ſhould do to us, 
it lays a reſtraint on every malevolent 
and turbulent paſſion ; and reduces the 
whole of ſocial virtue to two or three 
precepts; ſo brief, that they cannot be 
forgotten; ſo plain, that they cannot 
be miſunderſtood ; fo reaſonable, that 
no man. of ſenſe controverts them; 
and fo well ſuited to human nature 
and human affairs that every candid 
mind may eaſily, and on all occaſions, 
apply them to practice. 


CaRISTIANITY . recommends the 
ſtricteſt ſelf- attention, by this awful 
conſideration, that God is continually 
preſent with us, knows what we think, 
as well as what we do, and will judge 
the world in righteouſneſs, and render 
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unto every man according to his works. 
It makes us conſider conſcience, as his 
voice and law within us; purity of 
heart, as that which alone can qualify 
us for the enjoyment of future reward; 
and mutual love, or charity, as that 
without which all other virtues and ac- 
compliſhments are of no value: and, 
by a view of things peculiarly ſtriking, 
it cauſes vice 'to appear a moſt perni- 
cious and abominable thing, which 
cannot eſcape puniſhment. Purity of 
heart it ſtill further recommends, by 
teaching this wonderful doctrine ; that 
even the bodies of good men ſhall at 
laſt, in a glorified ſtate, be re-united 
to their ſouls, and made, as that of 
Adam originally was, imniortal ; and 
that, therefore, in this life of general 
probation, they muſt be kept free from 
diſhonour, and, inftead of minifter- 
ing to thoſe ſenſualities that debaſe our 


nature, 
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nature, be employed as inſtruments in 
doing good. 


In a word, Chriſtianity, as Biſhop 
Taylor well obſerves, * is a doctrine, 
in which nothing is ſuperfluous or 
* burdenſome; and in which there is 
* nothing wanting, which can procure 
* happineſs to mankind, or by which 
God can be glorified. And if,” con- 


tinues he, © wiſdom, and mercy, and 


* juſtice, and ſimplicity, and holineſs, 
and purity, and meekneſs, and con- 
* tentedneſs, and charity, be images of 


God, and rays of divinity, then that 


* doctrine, in which all theſe ſhine fo 
« gloriouſly, and in which nothing elſe 
ig ingredient, muſt needs be from 
God. 


* Moral Demonfiration of the Truth of the 


Chiitian Reiig 
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I concLuDt the chapter in the fol- 
lowing words of the ſame great author. 
_ © If the holy Jeſus had come into the 
* world with leſs ſplendour of power 
* and mighty demonſtrations, yet the 
* excellency of what he taught makes 
* him alone fit to be the maſter of the 
* world.” 


» 


CHAP. III. 


OBJECTIONS ANSWERED» 


Tun advocate ſot Chriſtianity has 
nothing to do with the peculiar tenets 
of Luther, Calvin, or Bellarmine, 
or with any other ſyſtem which is lia- 
ble to be tinctured with human infir- 
mity: his buſineſs is, to vindicate 
the truth as it is in Jeſus.” I do not 
therefore think myſelf concerned to 
anſwer any objection of thoſe writers, 
who miſtake the corruptions of Chriſ- 
tianity for Chriſtianity itſelf. They who 
perſecute or hate or even judge un- 

charitably 
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charitably of others, act in direct op- 
poſition to the plaineſt, and indeed to 

the eſſential, doctrines of the goſpel: 

and every church that encourages cru- 

elty, injuſtice, or uncharitableneſs, in 

any degree, is in the ſame degree un- 
briſti 


Bur why ſhould Chriſtianity be 
liable to corruption * Would not the 
power and goodneſs of God have ap- 
peared in it more conſpicuouſly, if he 
had made it inſuſceptible of debaſe- 
ment or change ? Totally to debaſe 
or alter it, is indeed impoſſible, as 
long as the ſacred records remain ; to 
which all ſes of Chriſtians appeal as 
their ſtandard of faith, and which their 
mutual jealouſy of each other will ne- 
ver ſuffer to be mater ially corrupted. 
But every thing muſt be liable to de- 
baſement, which is entruſted to a crea- 
ture ſo frail and fallible as man. What 
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is more debaſed, or more perverted, 
than health and ſpeech ? Vet it will not © \ 
be faid, that the divine goodneſs and 
power would have appeared more con- 
ſpicuouſly in us, if we had all been 
ſickly and dumb. In every ſtate of 
moral probation, error muſt be poſſi- 
ble, and evil muſt exiſt. 


Bur, beſide the general principle 
of debaſement ariſing from the frailty 


of our nature, other cauſes of a more 
particular, and indeed of an extraor- 
dinary kind, co-operated, ſoon after the 
apoſtolic age, in corrupting the Chriſ- 
tian religion. Was it poſſible, that its 
gentle influence could check the pro- 
greſs of that ruin, into which the enor- 
mous maſs of the Roman power was 
then ruſhing headlong ; or prevent the 
confuſion, the crimes, and the univer- 
fal degeneracy of manners, which al- 
ways attend the fall of empire, and did 


ſo 
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ſo remarkably diſtinguiſh that of the 
Roman? And, amidſt the ſavage up- 
roar of the conquering invaders from 
the north, was it poſſible, that the 
ſoft accents of the goſpel of peace 
coul4 be heard with efficacy, or heard 
at all? Then followed that long night 
of intellectual darkneſs, threatening the 
final extinction of every ray of know- 
ledge that had hitherto enlightened the 
ſons of men. And from this chaos of 
ignorance was it poſſible to exclude the 
fiends of ſuperſtition, or thoſe other 
ſanguinary demons of rapacity and 
cruelty, which never fail to haunt the 
uncultivated mind? It cannot be mat- 
ter of ſurpriſe, that in theſe circum- 
ſtances, a religion founded in peace, 
in right reaſon, and in the pureſt mo- 
rality, ſhoul4 firſt be neglected, then 
miſunderſtood, and af erwards groſsly 
corrupted ; and that, from being made 
ſubſervient to the purpoſes of human 
and 
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and often of barbarous policy, it ſnould, 
in its corrupted ſtate, contract many 
ſtains of barbariſm, and much of the 
pride and vanity and other fellies of 
human nature. 


In fact, in the courſe of a few cen- 
turies, Chriſtianity had loſt its beauty 
and purifying virtue, and, like a ſtream 
choaked with rubbiſh, if the reader will 
pardon the figure, preſented an image 
of danger and deſolation, rather than 
of utility and comfort. But, though 
the waters were rolls ted, the fountain 
was not dried up. Aud, by the gra- 
dual operation of cauſes, ſome more 
and other leſa ubſervable, when ob- 
fiructions begin at laſt to give way, 
and the channel to open, this river of 
life agaiu broke forth in 2 copious and 
ſprightly current; wiuch, though not 
yet every where free from reſtraint nor 
in any nation reſtored to its primitive 

R purity, 
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purity, will in time, it is hoped, dif- 
fuſe itſelf by the divine bleſſing into all 
lands, and in its progreſs, 


Work itfelf clear, and, as it runs, refine ; 

Till by degrees the floating mirror ſhine, 

RefleQ the flowers that on its border blow, 

And keaven's own light in its fair boſom 
ſhow. 


For, to drop the allegory, whatever 
other changes may happen, we have 
nothing now to apprehend fimilar to 
the Gothic invaſions, or to that ex- 
tinftion of literature which attended 
and followed them. As the worl1 is 
now conſtituted, learning and liberal 
inquiry are likely to prevail in it more 
and more. And, as theſe prevail, igno- 
rance and tyranny, ſophiſtry and ſu- 
perſlition, which have kitherto been 
the moſt dead) enemies of both Chriſ- 
tian faith and true philoſophy, will in 

the 
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the fame proportion loſe their influ- 
ence. But to return. 


To confute all the cavils of unbe- 
lief, would be endleſs; and to enter 
very minutely into the detail of them, 
would extend this little book to a ſize, 
which might diſcourage from reading it 
thoſe for whom it is intended. I confine 
myſelf, therefore, to thoſe objections 
chiefly which I have heard in conver- 
ſation, and which ſeem to me moſt 
likely to draw the attention and per- 
vert the minds of young perſons. And 
of theſe objections ſeveral have been 
conſidered already. 


I. Tux number of unbelievers, who 
have appeared in this and other ages, 
and the learning and abilities of ſome 
of them, ere, I find, ſtumbling- blocks 
to many. But let it be remembered, 
that a greater number might be ſpeci- 
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fied of believers, ſtill more diſtinguiſh- 
ed for learning, candour, and pene- 
tration, than any infidels that can be 
named of this, or any other age. Nor 
let it be forgotten, that the founders of 
our religion foretold, that unbelievers 
of various kinds, and of conſiderable 
abilities, would ariſe: ſo that, if they 
nad not ariſen, ſeveral prophecies in 
the New Teſtament would not have 
been accompliſhed. 


Bor paſſing this; and in order to 
give a more explicit anſwer to the ob- 
jection; it may be proper to conſider, 
what, from the declarations of our Lord 
himſelf, as well as from the nature of 
the thing, may be inferred concerning 
the character of thoſe perſons, who 
ſhould be capable of becoming his diſ- 
ciples. For if it ſhall be found, that 
there are infidels who have not that 
character, and that infidels in general 

have 
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have it not, their unbelief is a proof 
of his wiſdom and foreknowledge, and 
may conſequently furniſh an argument, 
not againſt his religion, but for it. 


1. Tur firſt thing neceſſary to qua- 
lify the human mind or receiving this, 
or indeed any other, doctrine, is atten- 
tion. This our Lord r peatedl de- 
manded: he that hath ear to bear, 
* let him hear.” The mi hty works 
he performed, the wonderful things he 
ſpoke, the ſanctity of his life, the be- 
nevolence of his manners, and the au- 
thority that accompanied his teaching, 
were ſufficient, one would think, to 
have made all Syria attend, and did in 
fat raiſe the attention of many. und, 
though we ſee no miracles, as they did, 
nor hear the voice of the Civ ine trach- 
er, yet we fee, ve hear, and we read, 
concerning him, what is ſufficient to 
make every one of us attend, who de- 
R 3 fires 
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fires to know the truth and his duty. 
The exiftence, and long continuance, 
of this religion ; its ſingular nature and 
hiſtory ; and the learning, abilities, 
and virtues, of many of thoſe who have 
believed, ought to ſatisfy every con- 
ſiderate mind, that there is ſomething 
extraordinary in it, and that to be in- 
different about it may be very danger- 
aus. 


2. Bur, ſecondly, in order to know 
© the truth as it is in Jeſus, we muſt 
not only attend, but alſo inquire. Our 
Saviour often taught in parables. His 
hearers, if they had been ſuitably af- 
fected by his miracles and plainer doc- 
trines, would have afked the meaning 
of thoſe darker ſayings: and when they 
did fo, with a fincere deſire of infor- 
mation, we find, that he always gave 
it. Them who expreſſed no curioſity, 
and made no inquiry, he permitted to 

remain 
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remain in ignorance. Was this unrea- 
fonable? He came to call ſinners to 
repentance, but not to compel them. 
Every circumſtance conſidered, of his 
life and doctrine, his benevolence, his 
piety, his power, and his wiſdom, 
(whereof the Jews could not be igno- 
rant) ; did not this want of. curioſity 
amount to a proof, that their hearts 
were, by prejudice and other bad ha- 
bits, hardened againſt the love both of 
God and of- man, as well as of the 
truth? And is it poſſible, that hearts 
of ſuch a temper ſhould voluntarily 
receive a religion, whereof - piety and 
benevolence, or (to adopt the Scrip- 
tural terms) godlineſs and charity, are 
eſſential principles ? 


LET it be conſidered further, that, 
till our curicfity with reſpect to rel 
gion be ſo far raifed, as to incline 13 to 
ſtudy the Scriptures, we cannot feel 

the 
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the force of iome of the ſtrongeſt proofs 
of their truth ; thoſe particularly, as al- 
ready hinted, that ariſe from their pe- 
culiar excellence, and from prophecy. 
And therefore he who is diſpoſed to 
cavil at religion, and will not give him- 
ſelf the trouble to ſtudy it, muſt neceſ- 
 farily remain ignorant and ſceptical. Is 
there any thing ſtrange in this? Sup- 
poſe a father to deſire his ſon to ſtudy 
medicine; and ſuppoſe that the ſon, 
from prejudices againſt it, or indiffer · 
ence about it, will not attend, either to 
what his maſter ſays, or to the books 
he recommends, is it poſſible that he 
can ever become a phyſician, or get 
the better of his prejudices ? Will the 
careleſs ſceptick excuſe himſelf by ſay- 
ing, I need not read the Bible: I 
* know from Voltaire, and Hume, and 
_ © Bolingbroke, what Chriſtianity is?“ 
IE n let him be told, that every one 
other 
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other infidel whoſe writings are ex- 
tant, can be proved, from his own 
books, to have been groſsly ignorant 
of Chriſtianity. And let him be re- 
minded further, that to acquieſce in 
that character of Jeſus, or of any other 
perſon, which is given by the declared 
and mortal enemy of that perſon, is no 
ſign either of prudence or of candour. 


Bur I have looked, he will perhaps 
ſay, into creeds and confeſſions, which 
are ſaid to contain the very quinteſ- 
ſence of Scripture ; and they are not at 
all to my mind ; and I ſuppoſe I ſhould 
find Scripture itſelf as little fo: why 
then ſhould I read it? I anſwer, ſuppoſ- 
ing thoſe creeds and confeſſions unex- 
ceptionable, which all creeds and con- 
feſſions; are not yet till they are 
abridgements, and to him who is not 
_ converſant in Scripture muſt appear 
abſtruſe, and hardly intelligible. And 

beſides, 
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beſides, recurring to an example al- 
ready given, let me be permitted to 
ſay, that if any man were very much 
intereſted to know my character, and 
had the means of knowing it by con- 
verſing and living with me, he would, 
if he were either honeſt or wiſe, ſtudy 
myſelf, and not truſt implicitly to what 
is ſaid of me, either by my enemies, or 
by my friends. We are commanded 
to ſearch the Scriptures, and told that 
in them we ſhall find evidence of their 
truth. If we have not done fo, we know 
not what they are: if we will not do 
fo, we never can know it. 


3. A third thing, neceſſary to pre- 
pare us for the reception of Chriſtian 
faith, is, a lowly mind, free from pre- 
judice, and willing to hear, and to 
learn. This our Lord often declares. 
©Verily I fay unto you, whoſoever ſhall 
© not receive the kingdom of God as a 

little 
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© little child, ſhall in nowiſe enter | 
* therein:” the obvious meaning where- 
of is, that if we do not attend to the 
doctrines of the goſpel, with the humi- 
lity and teachableneſs of a young child, 
it is impoſſible for us to believe them. 
A young child is of all animals the 
moſt unaſſuming and docile. He is 
not inclined to cavil at the information 
he may receive from an affectionate 
father. And he is free from preju- 
dice, and ſoon becomes ſenſible of his 
own weakneſs, and of the need he has 
of inſtruction. At leaſt, if this is not 
true of every child, it is certainly true 
of many, and ought to be of all. When 
with theſe diſpoſitions men begin and 
carry on their inquiries into Chirſtia- 
nity, they will not object to tts doctrine, 
or be diſſatisfied with its evidence; but 
will adore the infinite goodneſs and 
condeſcenſion of the Deity, in treat- 
ing them as his children, and permit- 

ung 
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ting them to call him their Father. Is 
it too much, to require of Chriſtians, 
this humility, candour, and exemption 
from prejudice ? It is no more than 
Newton requires of every one who 
would ftudy philoſophy : it is no more 
than every maſter requires of his ap- 
prentice. 


Bur muſt the young Chriſtian, dur- 
ing his noviciate, make no uſe of his 
reaſon ? has he nothing to do, but to 
liſten, and believe? He is commanded 
to uſe his reaſon in all cafes, in which 
a prudent father would encourage his 
child touſe it; that is, in all cafes where- 
of he is a competent judge : and, in all 
caſes whatever, he muſt uſe his reaſon 
ſo far, as to admit nothing that contra- 
dicts it. But, as a father is ſometimes 
obliged, and has an undoubted right, 
to require implicit faith from his chil- 
dren, and to tell them, that, till their 

faculies 
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faculties be more improved, they will 
not underſtand the reaſon of ſuch and 
ſuch a precept or doctrine; ſo our hea- 
venly Father has an undoubted right to 
require of us a thankful acquieſcence 
in diſpenſations of Providence which in 
this life we cannot underſtand, and an 
aſſent to doctrines which may at pre- 
ſent tranſcend our reaſon. Every day 
we ſce what we cannot account for, and 
believe what we do not diſtinctly com- 
prehend. So that, if there were no- 
thing of this Kind in our religion, it 
would be like none of the other works 
of God that we are acquainted with, 
and would rather reſemble the inven- 
tion of a cautious man. But though 
the myſterics of Chriſttanity may tran- 
ſcend human reaſon, not one of them 
coatralicts it. 


Trar there is a mediator betwee 1 


God and maa, cannot appear contrary 
O t) 
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to reaſon, or in any degree improbable, 
when we conſider, that all the good 
things we receive, though the free gitts 
of God, come to us by the interven- 
tion of various agents and inſtruments. 
hat the divine diſpenſations with 
reſpect to the human race ſhould com- 
prehend a long train of eſſects and 
cauſes, and a long ſucceſſion of years, 
will not ſeem extraordinary to thoſe 
who have obſerved, as every conſider- 
ate perſon muſt have done, that the 
growth of plants and animals, and all 
the other operations of nature, are pro- 
greſſive and gradual.—The incarnation 


is not to us more unintelligible, than 


the union of a human body with a hu- 
man ſoul.— To atone voluntarily for 
the ſin of others, may be as poflible to 
a ſuperior being, and in him may be as 


conſonant to equity, as, among infe- 


rior beings, for one man gratuitouſly 
to pay another's debt.—That the grace 
"us 
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of God ſhould exert itſelf in ſupport- 
ing, cheriſhing, and ſanctiſying the 
true believer, is as eaſily underſtood, 
as any other exertion of divine good - 
neſs And that there ſhould be a re- 
ſurrection of the body, is ſuitable to 
many analogics in nature, and particu- 
Jarly to that, alluled to by the apoſtle, 


of a new and flouriſaing vegetable ri- 


ſing from a buried and corrupted grain 
of corn. 


WuriLE one too enxiouſſy endea- 
vours to explain theſe, and ſome of the 
other myſterious doctrines of our reli- 
gion, one may no doubt ſay unwarrant- 
able things. But if we take them as 
they are delivered in Holy Writ, our 
only infallible ſtandard of faith, we 
ſhall not find that they contain any 
thing, in which a man of the ſoundeſt 
and faireſt mind, who has ſtudied the 
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goſpel and its evidences, may not with- 
out difficulty acquicſce. 


4. The laſt thing I ſhall mention, as 
a requiſite to the profitable ſtudy of the 
New Teſtament, is a deſire that it may 
be true. He, who has not this deſire, 
muſt either be ignorant of Chriſtianity 
and conſequently unfit to receive it; or 
muſt be indifferent both to the glory of 
God and to the good of mankind, and 
conſequently averſe to the reception of 
it. That our religion ſhould be true, 
is, as I remarked already, the intereſt 
of all men, except of thoſe hardened 
ſinners who are determined not to re- 
pent: for to the penitent believer, who 
regrets the frailty of his nature, and 
ſtudies to reform it, the goſpel ſpeaks 
nothing but peace, and pardon, and 
everlaſting comfort. 
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Taar we readlily believe what we 
wiſh to be true, has been often ſaid, 
and is become proverbial. But belief 
of this ſort may be as rational as any 
other. I ſee a ſtranger, whoſe coun- 
tenance and manner pleaſe me, and I 
wiſh to find him as good as he is 
agreeable: I cultivate his acquain- 
tance, and after long trial diſcover that 
he is every thing I would have him to 
te. Is this diſcovery the leſs to be de- 
pended on, for having been preceded, 
and partly occaſioned, by a prepoſſeſ- 
ſion in his fivour ? And if at firſt ſight 
I had conceived a contrary prepoſſeſ- 
fion, and always kept at a diſtance 
from him, and been unwilling to re- 
ceive information concerning him, ex- 
cept from his enemies, ſhould I not 
have perſiſted in my diſlike, however 
ung erited on Eis part, and uncandi4 
on mine? The former caſe is ſimilar 
to that of thoſe, who ſtudy Chriſtianity 
S 3 becauſe 
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becauſe they love it: the latter reſem- 
bles that of him who remains in unbe- 
lief, becauſe he diſlikes the _— 


diſregards it. 


ConvicTion may be extorted by 
evidence, ſo as to riſe neceſſarily in 
every rational mind to whom the evi- 
dence is preſented. Such is that which 


is enforced upon us by mathematical 
proof, or by the teſtimony of ſenſe, or 


of memory. And in this kind of con- 
viction there can be no more merit or 
demerit, than in ſeeing what is expoſed 
to our view, or hearing what is ſound- 
ed in our ear. Chriſtian faith is not of 
this kind. In it the hcart and affec- 
tions are concerned, as well as the un- 
derſtanding. Our Lord pronounced 
no benediction on Thomas for having 
believed his fight and touch: but, 
© Bleſſed, ſaid he, are they who have 
not ſeen, and yet have believed : 
that 
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that is, who without ſuch evidence of 
* ſenſe (I quote Dr. Clarke's Para- 
* phraſe) ſhall, upon credible teſti- 
* mony, be willing to believe and em- 
© brace a doctrine which tends fo 
greatly to the glory of God, and the 
* ſalvation of men.” The doubts of 
Thomas were on this extraordinary oc- 
caſion removed by irreſiſtible evidence: 
but it would not have ſuited the genius 
of a religion, framed for proving the 
virtue and purifying the nature of 
moral beings, that its evidences in gene- 
ral ſhould have been fucly as either to 
compel aſſent, or intringe the freedom 
of obedience. They are indeed fo 
powertul, that nothing but ignorunce, 
or hardneſs of heart, can prevent their 
making a deep impreſſ.on; but their 
full efic&t is felt by thoſe minds, only, 
who, together with lowlineſs, docility, 
and candour, entertain a predilection 
for that goſpel, which proclaims Glo- 


* 
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*ry to God in the higheſt, peace on 
* earth, and goodwill towards men.” 
In true Chriſtian faith, therefore, there 
is virtue. It is indeed an aſſemblage 
of many virtues ; of piety, benevolence, 
humility, and the love of truth and of 
goodueſs. No wonder, then, that the 
apoſtle ſhould have declared, that 
* without faith it is impoſſible to pleaſe 
© God.” 


Bor, ought we not in charity to be- 
lieve, that there may be infidels of fo 
good a heart as to love the doctrine, 
though they have the mis fortune to be 
diſſatisfied with the evidence, of the 
goſpel? Charity, no doubt, * which 
* tkinketh no evil,” ought to make us 
believe that this is the caſe, wherever 
it is poilible. Dut it is not poſſible, that 
this can be the cafe of thoſe, who la- 
bour to ſubvert the faith of others; and 
who are fo far from expreſſing regret 
at 
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at the diſcovery of any ſuppoſed defect 
in the evidence of Chriſtianity, or 
ſeeming to think it a misfortune or a 
diſappointment, that they rejoice in it, 
and triumph in that ſuperior penetra- 
tion, which they fondly Imagine has 
enabled them to make it. 


Ax p now, if, as I have endeavoured 
to prove, it appears from the declara- 
tions of our Saviour himſelf, and from 
the nature of the human mind, that 
they only can believe his religion, who 
attend to it, and who ſtudy it with 
candour, humility, and a ſincere deſire 
to find it true; is it wonderful, that 
thoſe men ſhould be unbelievers who 
write and fpeak againſt it, and ſhow, 
by what they wri'e and ſpeak, that 
they do not underſtand, and have ne- 
ver ſtudied it? Cen that wan wiſh the 
goſpel to be true, who employs his life 
in labouring to prove it falſe ? Can he 

pe 
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be ſaid to have read it with attention, 
or to have read it at all, who, with 
Rouſſeau, declares our Lord's miracles 
a diſcredit to his religion, and cannot 
diſtinguiſh between them and the tricks 
of jugglers? Can they be thought to 
have ſtudied it with humility and can- 
dour, who faeer at it, like Shaft:ſbury ; 
who laugh at it, like Voltaire; or who 
treat it with contempt and inſult, like 
the ccol and inſidious Hume, or the 
proud and preſnmptuous Bolingbroke ? 
Had religion been ſuited to heads and 
hearts like theſe, to them I ſhould have 
left the defence of it; for it would 
have been a very different ting in- 
deed from what it is jection 
of it ſupplies, it I mi; +. t, a pretty 
ſtrong argument for its truch, as well 
as for its excellency. 


II. Nor only the number, and the 
learning, of unbelievers, but even their 
virtue, 
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virtue, has been pleaded, in their be- 
half; and as an argument to prove, 
that Chriſtianity is unneceſſary. 


Or their virtue, I have not much to 
ſay ; enough indeed has been faid by 
themſelves, and their admirers. But 
oſtentation is neither virtue, nor a ſign 
of it: and perhaps the world would 
not have judged leſs favourably of 
them, if they had been more modeſt cn 
this head. In fact, ſome late compli- 
ments that have been paid both to their 
VIRTUE and to their wisDom, are fo 
ridiculouſly extravagant, that they 
would have paſſed for derifion, if not 
for ſcurrility, if they had not come 
from thuſe who are known to be de- 
voted adherents of the party. 


To examine, with any degree of 
- minuren<ſs, the infide!'s claim to the 
aprrobation and gratitude of mankind, 


by 
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by an inquiry iuto the private charac- 
ter of individuals, would be a taſk 
equally invidious and di ſagrecable. I 
leave it, therefore, to their biographers; 
whoſe libours, however, if we may be 
allowed to take Nonſſeau's Confeſſions, 
and Yoltaire's Memoirs of himſelf, as a 
ſpecimen of this ſort of hiſtory, will 
not reflect great honour on either the 
infidel or his cauſe. 


Taz are different ſorts of infidels. 
Some not only reje our religion, but 
alſo write againſt it, and do what in 
them lies to make mankind rejet it: 
others ſatisfy themſelves with ſpeaking 
of it occaſionally in terms of diſlike 
and ſcorn: and a third fort perhaps 


there may be, though they are not ſo 


frequently met with, who only diſbe- 
Feve it, without ſeeking to make others 
diſbelieve. Theſe laſt are the objects 
of pity, rather than of blame: but 

| it 
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it may be worth their while to conſider, 
whether their unbelief be the effect of 
candid inquiry, or of prejudice and 
wilful inattention. 


Tux active and more zealous infidel 
Either 1s certain, that we ſhall not in a 
future life be called to an account for 


our conduct in the preſent, or is ſome- 


what uncertain with reſpect to that 
matter. Now, though he were abſo- 
lutely certain, that our exiſtence ends 
at death, or that the goſpel is not true, 
(which no human being ever was, or 
can be), yet his endeavours to make 
others think ſo would do no honour to 
his goodneſs of heart. For infidels 


muſt know, that they cannot demon- 


ſtrate, either that the goſpel is falſe, or 
that a future ſlate is impoſſible ; and 
they mutt alſo know (or they know 
very litlz) that to a ſincere Chrifion 
nothing can give more exquiſite dif- 
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treſs, than to be perplexed with doubts 
concerning the truth of that religion 
which is the foundation of his deareſt 
hopes. But if they be not themſelves 
abſolutely certain that there is no life 
to come, and yet labour to perſuade 
others that there 1s none, their conduct 
muſt be imputed, not merely to want 
of benevolence, but to downright ma- 
lignity. 


For the language of ſuch conduct is 
no other than this. Thoſe people, who 
believe what we tell them, may, for 
any thing that we certainly know to the 
contrary, find themſelves miſerably mi(- 
taken after al! : however their admi- 


ration farters our vanity; and there- 


fore we endeavour to make them think 
as we ſpeal:, be the conſequences what 
they will. What fort of virtue is this? 
Is it not that of the madman wention- 
ed by Solomon, who * caſteth fire- 


brands, 
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* brands, arrows, and death, and ſaith, 
am I not in ſport?” Is it not that of a 
conceited theoriſt, who, in order to 
gratify his own beggarly ambition, 
tampers with the happincſ3 of man- 
kind, as if it were a thing of no va- 
lue ? 


Bor you middake the matter en- 
* tirely,” he will reply. I teach men 
* to think freely, becaufe I wiſh to rid 
* the world of ſuperſtition, which is 
* worſe than irreligion, or even than 
* atheiſm :'—and then perhaps he will 
run out into a detail of the cnormities, 
that ſuperſtition has prompted Chrif- 
tians to perpetrate. 


Wurrurg it or atheiſm be the 
greater evil, is a point which, if proſe- 
cuted, would lead into a long and in- 
tricate inquiry. The former ariſes 
from falſe opinions concerning inviſi- 
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ble beings; and as the forms of falſe- 
hood are innumerable, thoſe of ſuper- 
ſition muſt be fo too; and to human 
ſociety ſome of theſe may be more de- 
trimental, others leſs, and ſome per- 
haps not at all. But, to ſhorten the 
controverſy, I ſhall admit, that in all 
its forms ſuperſtition is a very bad 
thing; and that he would deſerve well 
of mankind, who ſhould drive it out cf 
the world. But who is the man, who 
is moſt likely to do this? and what are 
the beſt means of doing it? The an- 
fwer is eaſy : Jeſus Chriſt is the man, 
and his religion the means. Had it 
not been for the divine goodneſs mani- 
feſted in him, we ſhould at this day 
have been pagans, the moſt ſuperſti- 
tious of human kind. Wherever his 
religion is preached in its purity, ſu- 
perſtition vaniſhes, like the birds of 
of night at the riſing of the fun. And as 
long as the exiſtence of beings ſuper - 
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our to man is believe to be either 
probable or poſſible, the world, where 
it is not enlightened with the know- 
legde of the living and true GoJ, 
will always be, as it always has been, 
ſuperſtitiouſly afraid of them. By di- 
veſting the human race of all religion, 
if that were practicable, you might no 
doubt free them from ſuperſtition : 
even as, by training poor children to 
midnizht robbery, you might in time 
get the better of thoſe ideas of noc- 
turnal goblins, that may have been im- 


preſſed upon their infancy. But be- 


fore either expedient be tried, it would 
not be amiſs to inquire, whether the 
cure is not worſe than the diſcaſe, and 
whether the di ſeaſe might not be more 
eflectually cured, by teaching the know- 
lege ot truth, and the love of virtue. 
—in f&, with ſuperſtition, with hy- 
pocrity, with uncharitable or wrong- 
headed enituſlan, ani with all thoſe 
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other enormities, which infidels charge 
on C hriſtianity, i 1 order to vindicate 
their diſlike of it, Chiſtianity is no 
more chargeable, and has nothing 
more to d than with houſe-break- 
ing, gambling blaſphemy, atheiſm, or 
witchcraft. Of this they cannot be 
ignorant, if they know any thing at all 
of the matter: and of a religion, or of 
a perſon, whereof they know nothing, 
modeſty requires, that they ſhould ſay 
nothing; candour at leaſt requires, that 
they ſhould ſay nothing abuſive. 


In the ordinary affairs of life, when 
a man has been proved guilty of miſ- 
take or falſehood, it is expected, that 
he will make an acknowledgment to 
thoſe who may have been injured by 
it; to the publick, if the publick have 
reaſon to complain, or to individuals, 
if they only have ſuffered by his te- 
merity. At any rate, it is expected, 
that, 
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that, if he ſhould not have made an 
acknowledgment in form, he will for 
the future be more cautious, and not 
give additional offence, by repeating 
thoſe falſchoods whereof he has been 
convicted. But if he do neither; if 
he perſevere in the ſame injurious con- 
duct, and reiterate his former miſre- 
preſentations with as much confidence, 
as if, inſtead of having been confuted, 
they had never been anſwered, and 
were indeed unanſwerable; what ſhould 
we think of ſuch a man? Should we 
extol him as a pattern cf wiſdom and 
virtue ? Or ſhould we not rather charge 
him with obſtinacy and want of can- 
dour, ſuch as an honeſt man would be 
aſhamed of ? Is it fair to examine by 
this rule the conduct of nfiiiel writers? 
Or does the merit of having made books 
againſt religion raiſe tem fo high 
above all conſiderations of rectitude, as 
to 
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to juſtify in them what would go near 
to make other men infamous ? 


Nov, it is certain, that ſome late infi- 
del writers lived to ſee many, and per- 
haps moſt, of their miſrepreſentations 
and ſophiſtries, fairly expoſed, and con- 
futed unanſwerably. And what was 
the conſequence? Did they acknow- 
ledge their errors, retract what they 
had falſely afirmed, correct their rea- 
ſonings, or reform their principles? 
Did they expreisany concern for having 
violated truth, ridiculed the religion of 
their country, or infulted the common 
ſenſe of mankind * No ſuch matter. 
They went on publiſhing and republiſi- 
ing what they had ſormerly publiſhed, 
with the ſame aſſurance, as if rotting 
ever had been ſaid, or could be ſaid, 
againſt it. 
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HiTnzrTo it does not appear, that 
we have any great reaſon to compli- 
ment theſe unbelievers upon their vir- 
tue. Wit and honour they may have, 
and eloquence, and poliſhed man- 
ners, and learning: and all this the 
gambler and thief may have, as well as 
they, and in as great a degree. And 
it is very much the intereſt of the 
thief and gambler, as well as infidel 
writer, that he poſſeſs theſe and the like 
accompliſhments. For, by fixing the 
public attention upon his outſide, they 
make it the more eaſy for him to hide 
the diſpoſitions that lurk within. 


Bor why ſeek to depreciate the un- 
believer's character by invidious com- 
pariſons? The compariſons are, in my 
opinion, fair and not invidious : how- 
ever I drop them. Admitting then his 
behaviour to be as decent and regular 
as his admirers would have us believe, 
yet 
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yet what can we hence infer? Little 
more, [ apprehend, than that he is at- 
tentive to his intereſt, and the friend of 
his own cauſe. If I were to ſettle in 
France, and wiſhed to be popular there, 
would it be any great merit in me, to 
comply with the cuſtoms, obey the 
law, and ſpeak the language, of that 
country? Now, the enemies of Chriſt 
are, in more ſeuſes than one, ſtrangers 
and ſojourners in the Chriſtian world. 
Its policy they did not contrive; its 
laws they did not make; its cuſtoms, 
and the general modes of thinking and 
ſpeaking that prevail in it, they did not 
introduce. All this is as really the work 
of Chriſtians, as the language and laws 
of France are the work of the French 
nation. And I preſume it will be ad- 
mitted, that, in tie Chriſtian common- 
wealth, the aliens compared with the 
citizens are ſtill the minority, and but 
a ſmall one. What then would the 

unbe- 
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unbeliever gain, if in his manners, as 
well as opinions, he were to ſet himſelf 
in oppoſition to the people among whom 
he reſides? He would gain little popu- 
larity, and few proſelytes; nay, by thus 


explaining and exemplify ing his prin- 


ciples in his practice, he would diſguſt 
many whom it is his ambition to pleaſe ; 
and make thoſe conſider him as a dan- 
gerous man, who now, from not right- 
ly underftanding his tenets, may look 
upon him as inoffenſive, or at worſt as 
only whimſical. 


Hz may, for example, with impuni- 
ty laugh at the obſervance of the Sab- 
bath; or complain of it, which I have 
heard him do, as a grievous interrup- 
tion to induſtry: but if he were to 
force his ſervants and cattle to their 
cuſtomary work on that day, he would 
not be a gainer by his ſingulsrity. He 
may fpca'i with contempt of thoſe who 

baptited 
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baptiſed him : but were he publickly 
to abjure his baptiſm, or refuſe to ad- 
mit his children to that rite, his pro- 
faneneſs and obſtinacy would not raiſe 
him in the publick efteem. He may 
in his bouks abuſe the miniſters of 
God's word, and call them, as he has 
often done, enthuſiaſts and hypocrites : 
but were he in the public ſtreet to in- 
fult them with this language he would 
be pointed at as a madman, or a mon- 
ſter. He may, in a word, think as he 
pleaſes ; and, in ſome nations, he may 
print and publiſh what he pleaſes: but 
violent meaſures, and practices directly 
oppoſite to thoſe of the community in 
which he lives, would fruſtrate every 
ſcheme of the unbeliever. By good 
humour, a winning addrefs, and ſuch 
infinuation as may half ſhow and half 
* yeil his deep intent,” he may work his 
way gradually into the hearts of men, 
and, in cafe of danger, ſecure an eva- 
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fien for himſelf, ſaying, * Am I not in 
* ſport ?*—but all at once to throw off 
diſguiſe, to make open war on Chriſti- 
anity, declaring thoſe to be fools and 
knaves who believe it, and in the fight 
of all men to trample upon the laws of 
his country, whereof the inſtitutions of 
Jeſus form a very conſiderable part, 
would be equally ruinous to his cauſe 
and to himſelf. 


III. OsJzctions have been raiſed 
againſt our religion, from the obſcuri- 
ty of particular doctrines and paſſages. 
But theſe obſcurities have by fome 
writers been both multiplied and mag- 
nified far beyond the truth. Father 
Simon endeavours to prove, that Scrip- 
ture cannot be underſtood without the 
traditions of an infallible church : and 
it is eaſy to ſee his motives for ſupport- 
ing that opinion. But in fact, the eſ- 
ſemials of religion are intelligible to all 

U capacities ; 
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capacities; eſpecially to all who have 
been in any degree improved by Scrip- 
tural knowledge : for, without this, I 
muſt again repeat, that neither Chriſt- 
ianity, nor its evidences, can ever be 
rightly underſtood. And, that, in a 
thing ſo extraordinary as divine reve- 
lation, there ſhould be, as obſerved al- 
ready, ſome particulars, which in this 
imperfet ſtate we cannot diſtinctly 
comprehend, it would ſurely be reaſon- 
able to expect; ſince we find, that in 
the other works of God there are in- 
numerable appearances that ſurpaſs our 
comprehenſion. Nor lefs reaſonable is 
it to ſuppoſe, that of an age and coun- 
try ſo remote as that of the apoſtles, 
many cuſtoms and forms of ſpeech, oc- 
caſionally alluded to in their writings, 
may now be forgotten, or not perfectly 
intelligible. | 
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In books too, that exiſted fourteen 
hundred years before the invention of 
printing, it can be no matter of won- 
der, that, by the inaccuracy of tranſcrib- 
ers, there may have been introduced 
variations, and even corruptions of the 
original text. Yet theſz muſt have been 
inconſiderable; more fo perhaps, than 
thoſe of any other antient writing. 
For farſt, the tranſcribers of the New 
Teſtament muſt have always engaged 
in their work with the idea that the 
book bef.» : them was facred ; which 
would no doubt incline them to be as 
attentive as poſſible. Secondly, the 
mutual jealouſy of the feveral ſects of 
Chriſtians, who all agreed in appealing 
to this book as the ſtandard of ſaith, 
would make them examine with pecu- 
liar care thoſe copies of it that might 
be circulated by adverſaries, and be 
ready to expoſe any inaccuracy where- 
ever it ſhould appear. And thirlly, on 

U 2 com- 
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comparing the ſeveral copies nol us: 
nuſcripts; the many tranſlations” that 
have been made at different times, into 
different languages; and the innumera- 
able quotations from holy writ that are 
found in the Greek and Latin fathers, 
it appears that the ſacred text muſt 
have been in all ages very much the 
ſame. Bentley, whoſe ſkill in this fort 
of learning will not be queſtioned, ob- 
ſerves, that the New Teſtament has ſuf- 
fered leſs injury from the hand of time, 
than any profane author. Ig ed there 
never was any profane auther, in whofe 
preſervation and purity mankind were 
ſo deeply intereſted, as all the Chriſtian 
world have been, for theſe feventeen 
hundred years, in aſcertaining, and pre- 
ſerving from corruption or change, the 
original records of Chriſtianity. 


As to the Old Teſtament, though it 
may have ſuffered more that the New, 
we 
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we have no reaſon to think it ſuf- 
fered much. It was entruſted to a peo- 
ple, who, fatisfied of its divine origin, 
were fo religiouſly careful of it, as to 
number the words, and even the let- 
ters, contained in the ſeveral books ; 
and who, being alſo divided into ſects, 
would be watchful to dete every er- 
ror in tranſcription, whether the effect 
of deſign or of inadvertence. 


By the mutual jealoufy of religious 
parties, where it does not degenerate 
into uncharitableneſs, ſeveral good pur- 
poſes may be an{wered. Being, as it 
were, ſpies on each other's conduc, 
they reciprocally ſtand in awe of each 
other: the natural effect of which is, 
to promote activity, vigilance, and em- 
ulation. Ard if we are at pains to 
cultivate that godlineſs, ſobriety, and 
charity, which all Chriſtians admit to 
be indiſpentible; an if we ing ire 
U 23 humbly 
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humbly into the truth, and pray for 
grace to diſcover it, which alſo they all 
acknowledge to be their duty; it may 
be pre ſumed, from the goodneſs of our 
Creator, and from the different degrees 
of underſtanding which he has been 
pleaſed to beſtow on different men, that 
diverſities of opinion in ſpeculative 
matters will not be imputed to us. 
Hence let all parties learn moderation 
and mutual forbearance. That man 
muſt have a ſtrange turn-of mind; who 
can bring himſelf to believe, that thoſe - 
Chriſtians only can be ſaved, who think 
exactly as he does. 


In whatever way we employ ourſelves 
in this world, it ſeems to be the inten- 
tion of Providence that we ſhall have 
difficulties to encounter: for care, as 
Virgil obſerves, ſtimulates the foul, as 
inaction renders it lethargick. The 
croſs accidents of life make invention, 
patience, 
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patience, and fortitude neceſſary, to 
prevent, to ſupport, and to overcome 
them. Man, born ignorant, muſt la- 
bour in- the acquiſition of knowledge. 
His reaſon is weak, but it is improve- 
able; and, from a ſenſe of its weak- 
neſs, he feels the neceſſity of improv- 
ing it, by free and fair inquiry into the 
nature of thoſe things that exerciſe it. 
Obſcurities in philoſophy, by forcing. 
us to attend and inveſtigate, rouſe the 
inventive powers, and ſtrengthen both 
the underſtanding and the memory. 
And the obſcurities of religion, far 
from being conſiderable enough to 
diſcourage inquiry, ſerve only to awa- 
ken the curioſity of the Chriſtian ; diſ- 
poſing him to ſearch the Scripture; to- 
examine his own mind ; to meditate on 
the nature, the providence, the word, 
and the works of God; to be humble, 
in conſideration of his ignorance and 
infirmity ; and to implore the aid of 

the. 
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the Holy Spirit, to guide him into all 
neceſſary truth. Are theſe exerciſes 
detrimental to human nature ? Are 
they not in the higheſt degree benefi- 
cial? Let not then the obſcurities of 
particular paſſages and doctrines be ob- 
jected to the religion of the New Tefſ- 
tament. When fairly ſtated, they will 
be found rather to add to its evidence. 
At leaſt they prove it to be exactly ſi- 
milar to the other works of the ſame 
great and good Being, who, by the 
conſtitution of every thing here below, 
plainly ſhows, that our preſent ſtate is 
a ſtate of trial. 


Tus remarks may ſuggeſt an an- 

ſ wer to what has been objected to our 
religion by thoſe, who wonder, that, 
after having been preached ſeventeen 
hundred years in the moſt enlightened 
parts of the world, it ſhould fill need 
interpretation, and give ſcope to the 
labours 
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labours of the critic, tranſlator, and 
antiquary. To him, who has ſtudied 
the analogies of nature, this can be no 
matter of wonder. In the other works 
of God we are continually making new 
diſcoveries ; without foreſeeing any end 
to human reſearch, or any period that 
promiſes complete gratification to hu- 
man curioſity. This having been the 
caſe in all paſt ages, and all other ſci- 
ences, we may reaſonably conclude that 
it will be ſo in every age to come; and 
that the contemplation of the divine 
goodneſs and wiſdom, asdiſplayed in the 
works of creation and providence, may 
furniſh delightfulemployment, even for 
eternity. For an almighty Creator may 
make his works of infinite extent, if he 
pleaſes; and to a limited underftand- 
ing the examination of that which is 
infinite can never come to an end. | 


Evzzy 
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Every day we have ſomething to 
do ; if we had not, we ſhould be mi- 
ſerable. Every art and ſcience admits 
of improvement; if it did not, the hu- 
man mind would languiſh in idleneſe, 
human labour would no longer be 
amuſing, and the ſpirit of enterpriſe, 
and the viciſſitudes of hope and fear, 
would be no more; a ſtate of things 
equally inconſiſtent with the virtue and 
the happineſs of ſuch a creature as 
man. The eſſential doctrines of our 
religion, like the practical and moſt ne- 
ceſſary parts of agriculture, medicine, 
navigation, and other ſciences, are 
within the reach of every mind, who 
is willing to be inſtructed. And yet, 
in our religion, as in the arts and ſci- 
ences, there ſtill is, and probably will 
continue to be, room for inquiry, and 
need of illuſtration : and he who hum- 
bly inquires, with a ſincere defire to 
know the truth and do good by ex- 
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plaining it, will ever have reaſon to re- 
Joice in his labour, as contributing no 
leſs to his own happineſs and virtue, 
than to that of mankind. To which 
let me add, with reſpect to thoſe who 
employ themſelves in illuſtrating theo- 
logical truth, that, as long as men are 
liable to miſtake, the penetration of 
one may be uſeful in correcting the 
inaccuracy of another. 


IV. Some are at a loſs to reconcile 
the inſpiration of the evangeliſts with 
thoſe particulars wherein their goſpels 
ſeem to differ from one another. They 
do not all record the fame things, nor 
do they relate all the ſame events in 
the ſame manner. The differences are 
indeed minute; but they are percep- 
tible. How could this be, if the hiſto- 
rians were inſpired? The following 
anſwer to this query is ſubmitted to 
the reader. | 


Socrates | 
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SocRATES long ago obſerved, that 
man has no need of ſupernatural in- 
formation concerning thoſe things 
which his natural faculties are alone 
ſufficient to diſcover. To enable the 
apoſtles to comprehend all evangelical 
truth, ſupernatural light was neceſſary. 
Their Maſter accordingly promi ſed it, 
and on the day of Pentecoſt, or ſoon 
after, they received it. I fay, or ſoon 
aſter, becauſe, ſubſequent to the de- 
ſcent of the Holy Spirit on that day, 
a particular revelation, relating to the 
converſion of the Gentiles, was made 
to Peter, and the whole ſcheme of the 
goſpel, as well as its miraculous gifts 
and graces, communicated to Paul by 
immediate inſpiration. After this we 
find, that in their de&rine they lay 
claim to infallibility in pretty ſtrong 
terms. On ſome extraordinary emer- 
gencies, too, in the courſe of their mi- 
niſtry, as in the caſe of their being ar- 

raigned 
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raigned before kings and rulers, it 
was promiſed, that they ſhould receive 
aid from heaven in making their de- 
fence. 


Bur inſpiration was not neceſſary 
to enable them to ſee and hear; or to 
teach them how to conduct themſelves 
in the common buſineſs of life. After 
their converſion, we have no reaſon to 
think, that John was a more expert 
fiſherman, or Luke a more ſkilful phy- 
fician, than before. As hiftorians, 
therefore, they need not, I preſume, 
be conſidered in any other light, than 
that of honeſt men, recording what 
they ſaw and heard, and had examin- 
ed, and were competent judges of, and 
deeply intereſted in: for, on this ſup- 
poſition, their teſtimony is fully ſuffi- 
cient to eſtabliſh the truth of the goſ- 
pel. And this may account for their 
not all recording the fame things, nor 
| X deſcrib- 
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deſcribing the ſame events in exactly 
the ſame way. 


Ir John, for cxample, ſaw his Maſter 
do, or heard him fay, what Matthew 
did not fee or hear, which might have 
happened in a hundred inſtances, it 
was equally natural, for the former to 
record, and for the latter not to record 
it. And if Matthew and Mark, ſup - 
poſed to have been ſpectators of the 
crucifixion, were ſo ftationed in the 
croud, as to hear the one robber re- 
vile their dying Lord, and to fee the 
other move his lips, but without hear- 
ing what he ſaid, it was not unnatural 
for them to conclude, as the combina- 
tion againſt him ſeemed now to be uni- 
verſal, that both the robbers reviled 
him ; which yet Luke, or ſome other 
perſon from whom Luke received his 
information, might by being more ad- 
vantageouſly ſituated, and hearing the 

words 
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words of the peritent robber, know to 
be true of only one of them. At any 
rate, we may with confidence affirm, 
that if the evangeliſts had been to in- 
vent a fable, and obtrude it on the 
world for truth, they would have taken 
care that there ſhould be no ſuch con- 
trariety in (heir teſtimonies, as there 
confeſſedly is in this iaſtance: which, 
however, is not ſo important, as either 
to detract from the veracity of the hiſ- 
torians, or throw any blemiſh on the 
purity of the goſpel. 


Tur ſame thing may be fail of our 
Lord's genealogy, as it is differently 
ſtated by Matthew and Luke. If either 
account had been falſe, both would not 
have exiſted. Both therefore are true; 
and may be reconciled, by ſuppoſing 
the one to be the genealogy of his 
mother and the other that of his re- 
puted father. In the moſt material ar- 

' X 2 ticles 
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ticles they agree; namely, that he was 
deſcended from Aoraham, and of the 
family of David. And it is impoſſible 
to imagine any motive, that could in- 
duce either Luke or Matthew to miſ- 
repreſent the ſubſequent articles; as 
among a people, ſo curious in geneal- 
; ogy as the Jews were, the error might 
de ſo eaſily found out. 


Wur the matter inquired into is 
very complex, an exact coincidence in 
the teſtimony of witneſſes is not ex- 
pected. Let them be ever ſo attentive 
and candid, they could not have ſtood 
all in the ſame place, nor conſequently 
have taken notice of the very fame par- 
ticulars without varia ion. Of ſome 
ſort of fats, too, the memory of ſome 
men is more tenacious than that of 
others. One remembers beſt what he 
ſaw, another what he heard: one at- 
tends to the connection of events with 


their 
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their effects and cauſes; another ra- 
ther conſiders them ſeparately, and as 
each event is in itſelf. Hence, as for- 
merly obſerved, ſome diverſitics in what 
they declare, concerning circumflances 
of little moment, would convey a fa- 
vourable opinion of the veracity of wit- 
neſſes whereas a perfect ſameneſs of de- 
claration might, in the caſe ſuppoſed, 
breed ſuſpicion of a preconcerted plan. 


Bur though, after the deſcent of the 
Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecoſt, the 
apoſt les laid claim to infallibility ot doc- 
trine, they never gave out, that their 
whole conduct was under the guidance 
of inſpiration. They were indeed holy 
men: but {till they were men; and, 
as ſuch, lia e both to fins of infirmi- 
ty. which they humbly acknowledge, 
and from which they affirm that no 
man 48 free, and ailo to error, not in 
doctrine indeed, but in thoſe matters 

X 3 of 
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of leſs moment, in which they had no- 
thing but their own reaſon to direct 
them. If we ſay we have no fin, ſays 
St. John, we deceive ourſelves, and the 
truth is not in us.” We are men of 


_ © like paſſions with you,” ſaid Paul and 


Barnabas, when the people of Lyſtra 
were preparing to pay them divine ho- 
nours. And here, let me aſk in paſſing, 
whether theſe two apoſtles, if they 
had been impoſtors, or wiſhed to gain 
undue influence over the minds of men, 
would have been ſo zealous in refuſing 
thoſe honours, and fo anxious to con- 
vert that people from idolatry. And 
let me aſk further, with reſpect to the 
apoſtles in general, whether, if ambi- 
tion, or vanity, or any other principle 
than the love of truth, had been the 
motive of their conduct, they would fo 
uniformly, and with ſuch ſolemnity of 
proteſtation, have aſcribed all the glo- 
ry of their miracles and doctrine, not 

to 
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to themſelves, but to their crucified 
Lord, 


AnD now, if I have rightly ſtated the 
nature of their inſpiration, can it ap- 
pear ſtrange, or in any reſpect deroga- 
tory from the character of the apoſtles 
and evangeliſts, that Paul and Barna- 
bas ſhould difter in opinion, concern- 
ing the propriety of taking John ſur- 
named Mark along with them: that 
this John ſhould have been ſuſpected 
of a temporary neglect of duty “: that 
Peter and Paul, though men of diſtin- 
guiſhed fortitude, ſhould on one or 
two occaſions have been ſeized with a 
momentary fit of fear; or that the 
former ap: ſtie ſhould have been re- 
proved by the latter, for an inconſiſ- 
teacy of conduct, owing to his having 
been, in one particular caſe, too indul- 

gent 
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gent to certain prejudices of his Jewiſh 
countrymen “ ;—a principle very na- 
tural in itſelf, eſpecially io a warm- 
hearted affectionate man like Peter, and 
in ordinary caſes not very blameable ? 
All this might have appeared ſtrange, 
if the apoſtles had ever pretended that 
their conduct was as blameleſs as their 
doctrine But they modeſtly declar- 
ed it was not. Does this invalidate 
their teſtimony ? Does it not, on the 
contrary, do honour to their candour, 
and prove them to have been equally 
incapable of deceit and of oſtentation? 
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V. CanrIsSTIANITY, it has been ſaid, 
is a religion ſo ill adapted to this world, 
that it is impoſſible to live here, as 
people muſt do, and yet comply with 
the ſtrictueſs of its morality. I admit, 
that human affairs are too often con- 

ducted 


Gal at. ii. 11. 
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ducted on principles very different 
from thoſe of Jeſus; that the man who 
ſets his affections on this world, and 
reſolves to act accordingly, will not 
find encouragement in the goſpel ; and 
that to the voluptuous, the ignorant, 
and the thoughtleſs part of mankind, 
the behaviour of a ſincere Chriſtian 
may ſometimes appear not a little ſin- 
gular. Nor can this ſeem wonderful 
to thoſe who confider, that our Lord 
came into the world, to teach men, 
not how to become rich, renowned, or 
great, but how to prepare themſclves 
for eternity. But though the prin- 
ciples of Chriſtian and of worldly po- 
licy are too often inconſiſtent, it does 
not follow, that they are neceſſarily 
ſo, or that they ought to be ſo. Hu- 
man affairs, conducted on Chriftian 
principles, would transform this world, 
which, notwithſtanding all that human 
laws can do, is a very confuſed ſcene, 

into 
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into an elyſi um of righteouſneſs and 
peace. 


Ou religion prohibits all injuſtice, 
contention, covetouſneſs, pride, re- 
venge, turbulence, hatred, and di ſcon- 
tent; and all pleaſures, paſſions, and pur- 
poſes, that tend to debaſe the foul, or 
moleſt our neighbour. It enjoins com- 
paſſion, liberality, and faithfulneſs ; 
and declares, that no other virtue can 
make amends for the want of that be- 
nevolence or charity, which ſuffereth 
* long and is kind, envieth not, vaunt- 
* eth not itſelf, is not puffed up, doth 
not behave itſelf unſeemly, ſeeketh 
not its own, is not eaſily provoked, 
* thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in ini- 
* quity, but rejoiceth in the truth*.” 
What is there in this charity, that tends 
to interrupt the buſineſs or innocent 

comforts 
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comforts of life, or the proſperity of 
nations? The injurious man, and the 
ſenſual, the proud, the covetous, and 
the hard-hearted, may object to the 
morality of the goſpel, as the cheat and 
robber may to the laws of the land, as 
unreaſonably ſevere : but the juſt, the 
intelligent, the good-natured, and the 
ſober- minded, will ever be of a differ- 
ent opinion. Thoſe devout and gene- 
rous affections, that continually pre- 
vail in the breaſt of a true Chriſtian, 
are in themſelves exquiſitely delight- 
ful; and, inſtead of leſſening other 
innocent pleafures, cannot fail to in- 
creaſæ, ennoble, and refine them. 


Tux goſpel, ſay ſome, does no where 
recommend patriotiſm or the love of 
our country; that ſublime virtue, fo 
highly celebrated by the Greeks and 
Romans, which gives elevation to the 
human ſoul, and has produced fo many 


great 
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great characters and gallant deeds.— 
It is true, that a Chriſtian's principles 
make him a citizen of the world ; by 
declaring it to be his duty to wiſh well, 
and, as he has opportunity, to dogood to 
all men, whatever be their religion, or 
country. And it is alſo true, that pa- 
triotiſm, when it diveſts a man of 
Chriſtian benevolence, and makes him 
indifferent to the welfare of the ſtran- 
ger and the alien, ceaſes to be a vir- 
tue, and becomes a ſurly, ſavage, and 
felfiſh thing. What ſhould we thiak of 
the clown, who would refuſe to take 
concern in human affairs, except with- 
in the precincts of his own pariſh ? In 
the eye of the Chriſtian philoſopher, 
that perſon is equally cenſurable, for 
his narrow views and want of huma- 
nity, who is intereſted for his own 
country only, or who, in order to raiſe 
it, would pull others down. Patriot- 
iſm is partly a felfiſh, and partly a ge- 

nerous 
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nerous principle. Whatever is ſelfiſh 
in it Chriſtianity diſcountenances ; 
whatever is generous it recommends. 


A rPARTIALITY in favour of thoſe 
who depend on us, who are related to 
us by blood or by friendſhip, and who 
worſhip the fame God and Saviour 
whom we worſhip, as it is natural to 
man, is al ſo ſuitable to the ſpirit of the 
goſpel. Our Lord commanded his 
apoſtles to make the firſt offers of ſal- 
vation to their countrymen the Jews : 
and he himſelf, foreſeeing the ruin of 
his country, addreſſed Jeruſalem in the 
moſt pathetick ſtrains of affection, and 
wept over it. If any provide not for 
© his own,” ſays the apoſtle, © eſpecially 
© for thoſe of his own houſe, - he hath 
denied the faith, and is worſe than an 
©* infidel. © As we have opportunity,” 
ſays he in another place, * let us do 
good unto all men, eſpecially unto 

Y * them 
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them that are of the houſchold of 
faith. 


Ovs Saviour graciouſly forbids ex- 
ceſhve anxiety *® with regard to the 
events of life, and the good things of 
this world ; but his religion, as well as 
that of Moſes, is moſt unfriendly to 
indolence ; and his apoſtles recom- 
mended induftry, both by precept, and 
by example. Nay, there is reaſon to 
think that he himſelf had laboured 
with his own hands in his reputed fa- 

ther's 


* Mat. vi. 25.——34- That phraſe in our 
verſion, take us thought, does not now give the 
meaning of the Greek term. But, as an apo- 
logy for the tranſlators, it may be obſerved, 
that, in the Engliſh of their time, thought was 
fometimes uſed to expreſs great anxiety, or 
ſolicitude. Bacon, in his hiſtory of Henry VII. 
peaks of man, who died with thought and an- 
' guiſh, 
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ther's profeſſion : fer otherwiſe his 
townſmen would not have called him 
the carpenter. He prohibits revenge 
and contention, but not ſelf-defence ; 
and this no lawgiver ever found it ne- 
ceſſary to enjoin, as the inſtincts of our 
nature, and the well-being of ſociety, 
render it indiſpenſable. And though, 
with reſpect to injury, the firſt diſciples 
were commanded to be paſſive; as we 
all are, to forbear, and forgive: yet he 
allowed them to ſpeak in their own 
vindication, and even promiſed ſuper- 
natural aid, when they ſhould be obli- 
ged to do ſo. 


Wan cannot ſuit the genius of a re- 
ligion, whoſe end is peace: but what 
then? If wars were to ceaſe through- 
out the world, would fociery be leſs 


comfortable than it is, or any nation 
leſs flouriſhing ? All mankind ſpeak 
of war as a calamity. But war, it will 

Y2 be 
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be urged, is unavoidable. Perhaps it 
may be ſo: and when it is, that reli- 
gion ſurely cannot be ſaid to forbid it, 
which permits ſelf defence, and enjoins 
ſubmiſſion to government. There is 
no oppoſition between the character of 
a good Chriſtian and that of a valiant 
foldier. Military merit is celebrated 
with high encomiums in the Old Teſ- 
tament. In the New, ſoldiers are often 
ſpoken of with honour, and ſeveral de- 
vout ones are particularly mentioned. 
Our Lord praiſed the faith of the cen- 
turion whoſe ſervant he healed ; inti- 
mating that he was in the way of fak 
vation. When the centurion Corne- 
lius was baptiſed by Peter, he was nei- 
ther blamed for having followed that 
employment, nor defired to relinquiſh 
it. The advice given by John the Bap- 
tiſt to the ſoldiers was (not to throw 
away their arms, and cultivate the arts 
of peace, but) to be inoſſenſive in their 
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behaviour, and content with their wa- 
ges. And when the Epheſians are de- 
fired to © take unto them the whole 
* armour of God, the breaſt-plate of 
* righteouſneſs, the ſhield of faith, the 
* helmet of ſalvation, and the ſword of 
* the ſpirit,” theſe, with many other 
ſcriptural alluſions of a like nature, 
are honourable to the military profeſ- 
fion. In fact, there are few profeſſions 
in life, that may give ſcope to ſo many 
Chriſtian virtues. In him who merits 
the character of a good ſoldier, we ex- 
pet to find modeſty, moderation, gen- 
tleneſs, patience, clemency, and ſimple 
manners; and they, who have been 
much in the world, muſt have met 
with many inſtances to warrant this 
expectation. 


Bor friendſhip, the ſource of fo 
many comforts, and without which life 
would ſoon become a burden, is no 

| Y 3 where 
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where mentioned in the New Teſta- 
ment as a Chriſtian virtue. This has 
by ſome been thought an objection to 
the morality of the goſpel, as well as a 
proof of its unſuitableneſs to the gene- 
ral tenor of human affairs. But Shafteſ- 
bury, who I think was the firſt that 
ſtarted this cavil, might have been aſk- 
ed, from which of his admired antients 
he had learned, that friendſhip. is a vir- 
tue? Cicero, who wrote an elegant 
book on the ſubject, would not have 
taught him ſo: for between friendſhip 
and virtue he diſtinguiſhes, when he 
fays, in the concluſion of the book, 
that virtue is more excellent thaa. 
friendſhip, and. that it is virtue which 
makes friendſhip, and preſerves it. Nor 
is Ariſtotle poſitive on this head; tho! 
he owns that friendſhip and virtue are 
connected. And ſo indeed they are; 
as the one may give occaſion to the 
other; even as partnerſhip in trade 
may 
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may give riſe to fidelity and induſ- 
try, or fidelity and induſtry to a bond 
of partnerſhip. But though fidelity 
and induſtry are virtues, partnerſhip is 
not a virtue; nor is any trader praiſed 
for having partners, or blamed for 
not having them. And to be without 
friends, when it is owing to no miſ- 
conduct of ours, is a very great miſ- 
fortune indeed ; but no rational being 
ever thought of calling it a fault. All 
all the duties that one friend owes 
another, are in Scripture enjoined by 
precept, and ſet in the moſt engaging 
light by example. Wherein, then, is 
Scripture deficient with reſpect to 
friendſhip ? In this only, that it con- 
tains no ſuch precept as the following: 
And thou ſhalt make choice of a cer- 
* tain perſon, or of certain perſons, be- 
* cauſe he is, or they are, agreeable to 
© thee; and thou ſhalt love him, or 

them, 
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* them, more than others; and thou 
* ſhalt, moreover, make him or them 
© love thee in like manner.” Would 
not this be charming legiſlation ? 
Would it not prove the lawgiver to be 
profoundly ſkilled in the nature of 
man, and of human affairs ? Yet ſuch, 
in the caſe before us, ſeems to- have 
been the ſkill, and ſuch the penetra- 
tion, of the author of Charaferiflicks. 


In a word; if temperance, piety, 
and ſocial love; if meekneſs, integrity, 
and mercy ; if a diſpoſition to be quiet 
and mind our own buſineſs ; if to ab- 
ſtain from evil, and ſuppreſs every in- 
jurious purpoſe, be beneficial to man, 
and tend botl. to private and to publick 
good ; it follows, that our religion is, 
even for this world, the beſt policy ; 
and that the di ſorders we ſee around us 
are owing, not to Chriſtianity, but to 
the prevalence of unchriſtian practice, 

and 
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and antichriſtian principles. So that to 
think of improving human affairs by 
taking off the reſtraints of Chriſtian 
morality, is not leſs abſurd, than to 
propoſe to improve commerce by a re- 
peal of the laws that prohibit forgery 
and theft. 


VI. Bor is not the world as wicked 
now, as it was in the days of paganiſm ? 
And did not antient times produce as 
great men, as any of thoſe who have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in theſe latter 
ages * What mighty benefit, then, in 
reſpect either of manners or of policy, 
have mankind derived from the Chrif- 
tian religion ? 


Tnovcn the two former queſtions 
were to be anſwered in the affirmative, 
it would not weaken the evidence of 
the goſpel. The firſt preachers of it 
never ſaid that the great ends propoſ- 

ed 
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ed by it would be accompliſhed imme- 
diately, or even ſoon; or that every 
one who ſhould name the name of 
* Chriſt wc/d depart from iniquity.” 
On the contrary, they ſpoke fo often, 
and fo particularly, of the corruption 
of latter ages, that we cannot doubt of 
their having foreſeen it. It even of 
the twelve, who were choſen by our 
Lord himſelf, one was a devil,” of 
what other Chriſtian fociety could it 
be expected, that all the members 
would * adorn the doctrine of God our 
* Saviour in all things? As long as 
we are in a ſtate of trial, there muſt be 
evils, both phyſical and moral, to ex- 
erciſe our virtue; as long as we are 
fallible, our virtue muſt be tainted 
with imperfection, and our knowledge 
with error ; and, as long as repentance 
and faith are Chriſtian duties, man will 
be a ſinful creature, and expoſed to 
various temptations, from the example 
of 
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of the wicked, the corruption of his own 
heart, and the ſophiſtry of the unbe- 
liever. Every thing in our religion 
has a reference to a future life. Of its 
importance, therefore, to the virtue 
and happineſs of mankind, it is not 
poſſible for us to be competent judges, 
till hereafter our faith be loſt in viſion, 
our trial at an end, and our minds ex- 
panded fo as to take in the whole ex- 
tent of this wonderful diſpenſation, in 
all its tendencies and conſequences. 


MzeanwniLe, however, we know 
enough both of Chriſtianity and of 
human nature, to ſee that mankind 
are in many reſpects improved by the 
religion of Jeſus. To ftate an exact 
compariſon between Chriſtian and pa- 
gan manners, is indeed impoſſible. 
We are not ignorant of the vices of 
our own times: but who will pretend 
to compute the probable amount of 

Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian virtue; whereof it is the 
character, rather to ſhrink from pub- 
lick view, than diſplay itſelf to the 
world? And of the crimes and virtues 
of the heathen we know little but what 
is recorded in their hiſtories, or allud- 
ed to in their otheir writings. 


1: WiTtu reſpect to the matter now 
before us, the firſt queſtion ought to be 
ſtated thus: Whether we have not 
reaſon to think, that mankind are up- 
on the whole wiſer and happier than 
they would have been, if the Holy 
_ Scriptures had never exiſted. Let him 
who is at a loſs for an anſwer compare 
the theology, and the morality, of 
Chriſt and Moſes, with that of thoſe 
nations, who never had any opportu- 
nity of deriving knowledge from thoſe 
great ſources of wiſdom, the Old and 
New Teſtaments. 


WI 
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We muſt with ſhame and forrow 
confeſs, that many who are called 
Chriſtians are a diſgrace to their reli- 
gion; nay, I am afraid that one 
might without breach of charity ad- 
mit, that many of them are as deſpe- 
rately wicked, as any barbarian or 
pagan that can be named. But this 
cannot be imputed to a religion, which 
they neither obey nor believe, nor wiſh 
to underſtand ; to a religion, that de- 
nounces * tribulation and anguiſh upon 
every ſoul of man who does evil, 
and promiſes * glory, honour, and 
© peace, to every man that worketh 
good. Becauſe the beſt things may 
be abuſed or deſpiſed by thoſe who 
are unworthy of them, does it follow, 
that the beſt things are evil or inſig- 
nificant ? Or, if a man's appetite were 
ſo depraved as to feed on nothing but 
noxious weeds, would that be any ob- 
Z jection 
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jection to the uſefulneſs of corn, or of 
agriculture ? 


Or thoſe who worſhip the living and 
true God, is not the condition prefer- 
able to that of him, who trembles be- 
fore the ſhrine of devils, and idols, 
of ſtocks, ſtones, and vegetables, of 
brutes, monſters, and vermin ? In this 
reſpect, is not the ſuperiority of the 
Chriſtian over the pagan almoſt, if not 
altogether, as great, as that of a man 
over a beaſt? And let it never be for- 
gotten, that if it had not been for Jeſus 
Chriſt and Moſes, and the divine good- 
neſs manifeſted in them, the whole 
world would at this day have been bar- 
barous, or pagan, or both, and likely 
to continue fo as long as there were 
men upon the earth. 


In this argument it is not nec2ſſary 
to zdvert to the conci ion of ſavages, 


canni - 
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cannibals, and the worſt fort of bar- 
barians. He who can look upon ſuch 
miſery without compaſſion and horror, 
or without a due ſenſe of the bleſſings 
derived from Chriſtianity and civilized 
manners, muſt be equally deſtitute of 
humanity and of reafon. But may not 
the wiſdom and virtue of the antient 
Greeks and Romans, in their moſt ci- 
vilized Rate, bear a compariſon with 
the manners and literature of the 
Chriſtian world ? 


Ix ſome reſpects they may, in others 
they cannot. For example, it will not 
be pretended, that, in any Chriſtian 
country, a father may either adopt his 
new-born infant, (if I may uſe the ex- 
preſſion), or abandon it to famine and 
beaſts of prey ;—that the maſſacre of 
ſlaves is part of a funeral ſolemnity in 
honour of great men deceafed ;—that 
| horrid obſcenities form any part of re- 

2 2 ligious 
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ligious worſhip ?—that the moſt unna- 
tural crimes are not only practiſed 
without ſhame, but celebrated by po- 
ets, and coolly mentioned as cuſtomary 
things, even by the graveſt writers 
that, to gratify an ambitious profligate, 
inoffe.uufive nations are invaded, enflay- 
ed, or exterminated ;—that, for the 
amuſement of a few young ſoldiers, 
two or three thouſand poor unarmed 
and innocent men may be murdered in 
one night, with the connivance, nay 
and by the authority, of the law ;—that 
the moſt worthleſs tyrants are flattered 
with divine honours when alive, and 
worſhipped as Gods when dead ;—that 
priſoners of war are enſlaved, or im- 
paled, or crucified for having fought 
in defence of their country, and in obe- 
dience to their lawful rulers ;—that 
captive kings and nations are publickly 
inſulted by their conquerors, in thoſe 
barbarous ſolemnities which of old 


were 
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were called triumphs ;—that men are 
trained up for the purpoſe of cutting 
one another to pieces, by thouſands 
and ten thouſands in a month “, for 
the diverſion of the publick ;—that, as 
the father of gods and men, a king of 
Crete is worſhipped, whom even his 
worſhippers believe to have been guilty 
of innumerable crimes of the moſt in- 
famous nature ; while, among the other 
objects of divine worſhip are to be 
reckoned thieves, drunkards, harlots, 
ruffians; to ſay nothing of thoſe un- 
derling idols, whoſe functions and at- 
tributes it 1s not decent even to name. 
hey, bo are ever ſo little acquaint- 
ed with antient Greece and Rome, 

23 know 


Lipſius affirms, (Sat. B. 1. C. 12.) that 
tie gladiatorial ſhow fometi;ines coſt Europe 
twenty or thicty thouſand lives in a month; 
and that not only the men, but even the wo- 
men, of all raaks, were paſſionately fond of 
tleſe ſhaorrs. See Biſhop Porteus, Sermon Zili. 
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know that I allude, not to the depravi- 
ties of individuals only, but to the 
tice, of thoſe celebrated nations. Sure- 
ly, modern manners, cenſurable as we 
confeſs them to be in ſo many reſpects, 
are regulated, in the Chriſtian world, 
by principles very difterent. And were 
they in all reſpects regulated, as they 
ought to be, by the pure principles of 
the goſpel, we need not heſitate to af- 
firm, that the virtue of Chriſtians 
would as far tranſcend that of the 
Greeks and Romans, as the arts and 
literature of England ſurpaſs thoſe of 
New Zealand or the land of Hotten- 
tots. i 


Tuis affirmation is warranted by 
what we ſee of the influence of the 
goſpel among thoſe who believe and 
obey it; whoſe numbers, though far 
ſhort of what they ought to be, are by 

no 
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no means inconſiderable. And it is 
ſtill further warranted by what we 
know of tht firſt Chriſtians ; to whom 
the goſpel was preached in its primi- 
tive ſimplicity ; who believed it with 
full aſſurance of faith; and whoſe man- 
ners were accordingly pure and per- 
fect to a degree, which, as an elegant 
author obſerves, it is almoſt as difficult 
for us to conceive as to imitate. 


AnD is it not infinitely to the honour 
of our religion, that the more firmly it 
is believed, and the leſs it is corrupt- 
ed by human invention, the more 
powerful it is in improving and puri- 
fying the human foul? Does not this 
ſhow it to be ſomething ſuperior to all 
human contrivance? Loes not this 
prove, how wilely it is adapted to its 
end, naniely, to the purpoſe of renew- 
ing cur nature, and railing it agaia to 
that telicity which was forfeited by the 

fall ? 
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fall? Is this either the end, or the 
tendency, of any other religion, or of 
any other ſyſtem of opinions, that ever 
appeared in the world? 


Wuzn, a few centuries after the 
apoſtolick age, partly by the craft of 
man, and partly by circumſtances pe- 
culiar to timesof ignorance and trouble, 
this religion came to be almoſt effaced 
by ſuperſtition, it then loſt its ſuncti- 
fying influence; and furious paſſions, 
unjuſtifiable wars, and horrid maſſacres, 

diſgraced Europe. Was this owing to 
Chriſtianity? o; it was owing to 
the want of it. But the revival of 
learning haſtened forward the Refor- 
mation, as the Reformation prumoted 
the advancement of learning; the 
Scripture was ſtudied, and Chriſtianity 
was again underſtood. And though 
its iafluence is ſtil] unhappily counter- 
acted by various cauſes ; by the malig- 

A nity 
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nity of the infidel, by the blind zeal of 
the enthuſiaſt, by the errors of human 
policy, and by the lamentable depra- 
vity of the human heart ; yet has itdif- 
fuſed through the moſt enlightened 
nations a generoſity and gentleneſs of 
manners unknown to paganiſm ; and, 
in particular, co-operated with ſome 
other cauſes in transforming war, that 
neceflary evil, into a ſyſtem df hoſtility, 
which, compared with the rancour and 
ravage of former wars, may almoſt be 
called, in the language of Milton, * a 
civil game.” 


Wuen modern infidels object to our 
religion, that it has been the cauſe of 
maſſacre and perſecution, it is enough 
for the believer, after ſtating the fact 
juſt now mentioned, to refer them to 
the New Teſtament ; and deſire them, 
If they can, to produce from it a fingle 
paſſage, that gives countenance to per- 

ſecution 
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ſecution or maſſacre. If they can find 
none ; if, on the contrary, it be found, 
that our Saviour and his apoſtles inva- 

riably recommend, and by the moſt 
awful ſanctions enjoin, compaſſioii, juſt- 
ice, forbearance, forgivenefs, mezk- 
neſs, mercy, and charity, declaring, 
that without theſe virtues men are not 
Chriſtians, be their profeſſions what 
they will; ſurely candour ought to in- 
cline the adverfary to impute the evils 
complained of, not to our religion, but 
to the depravity or folly of thoſe 
wretched men, who have corrupted or 
diſguiſed it by unwarrantable addi- 
tions and miſrepreſentations ; or who, 
knowing the power of religion over 
the human heart, have made uſe of its 
venerable name for the more effectual 
accompliſhment of their own ambi- 
tious, ſenſual, or ſanguinary pur poſesꝰ. 

Is 


See Biſhop Porteus, Sermon zii. 
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Is the phyſician's preſcription to be 
blamed, becauſe they who adminiſtered, 
or who ſwallowed, the draught, have 
thought proper to mix it with noxious 
ingredients of their own contrivance ? 
Or, while all our ſenſes dear teſtimony 
to its purity, is the fountain to be un- 
dervalued, becauſe men may have been 
ſo unwiſe, or ſo wicked, as to pollute 
the ftream? As long as we have the 
means of knowing the genuine doctrine 
of the goſpel, that is, as long as the 
New Teſtament remains, it is not leſs 
repugnant to every idea of juſtice or 
candour to impute to Chriſtianity the 
evil deeds of thoſe who profeſs it, than 
it would be to upbraid a pious and 
prudent father with the diſobedience 
of a profligate ſon, or to arraign a good 
ſovereign for the crimes of a rebellious 
ſubject. 


2. Waar 
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2. WwaT the ſecond objection 
ſtates, concerning the great men of 
pagan antiquity, I am not ſolicitous to 
controvert. The abilities diſplayed by 
ſome of thoſe commanders, orators, hiſ- 
were, I confeſs, very great ; and per- 
haps, have not been excelled or equal- 
not the preſent argument. A Chriſ- 
tian may be a great man, and his reli- 
gion will in many caſes help to make 
him truly fo: but Chriſt and his apoſ- 
tles taught, and ſuffered, and died, 
not to make men renowned in this 
world, but to raiſe them to glory, ho- 
nour, and immortality, in that which is 
to come. The perſons, on whom he 
pronounced benediction, were, not the 
learned, the ingenious, or the mighty, 
but the poor in ſpirit, the pure in 
heart, the meek, the merciful, the pe- 
nitent, and the lovers of righteouſneſs 

and 
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and peace. To the heathen moraliſt 
and his diſciple, whoſe views did not 
reach beyond the preſent life, it might 
be a very intereſting matter to know, 
by what means a man may fo diftin- 
guiſh himſelf as to be admired by his 
fellow-citizens : but to the Chriſtian, 
whoſe ſupreme concern it is to pleaſe 
God, and whoſe views extend forward 
to eternity, this is but a trivial conſi- 
deration, 


VII. By ſome well-meaning but 
weak minds, and by fome of a differ- 
ent character, who were vain of their 
philoſophy, the apparent iaſigaiſicance 
of the human race may have been 
thought to leſſen the credibiliiy of the 
Chriſtian religion. Compared to the 
extent of our ſol ir ſi\ſtem this earth is 
but a point; and the ſolar ſyſtem it- 
ſelf, compared to the univerſe, may be 
little more. How then, ſay they, is it 

Aa poſuble 


— — SG 
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poſſible to imagine, that ſuch creatures 
as we are can be of ſo great import- 
ance, as that the Deity ſhould ſend his 
Son, accompanied with io many dif- 
plays of divine. power, into this little 
world, to inſtruct us by his doctrine 
and example, and die on a croſs to ac- 
compliſh our ſalvation ! 


Tarts is indeed an aſtoniſhing proof 
of the goodneſs of the great Creator, 
and of the condeſcenſion of that glori- 
ous Perſon, who, for our fake, will- 
ingly ſubmitted to ſuch debaſement. 
But the infinite goodneſs and power of 
God, though ſurpaſſing all comprehen- 
ſion cannot exceed the belief of thoſe 
who know, that he, in order to com- 
municate felicity, created this bound- 
leſs univerſe, with all the varieties of 
being it contains ; whom he continu- 
ally ſupports and govern, and with 
every individual of whom he 1s conti- 

nually 
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nually preſent. The object may be too 
vaſt for any intelligence that is ſhort of 
infinite: but to Him who ſees all 
things, and can do all things, who 
had no beginning, and can have no 
end, all this muſt be eaſy ; incom- 
parably eaſier indeed, than it is for a 
father to take care of his child, or for 
a generous friend to relieve his iudi- 
gent neighbour. God's diſpenſations 
with reſpe&t to man may reaſonably 
enough overwhelm us with gratitude 
and adoration, and with a moſt humili- 
ating ſenſe of our own unworthineſs; 
but let us take care that they do not 
raiſe within us an evil ſpirit of unbe- 
lief: which they will not do, unleſs 
we have the inexcuſable temerity to 
judge of him by ourſelves ; and to in- 


fer, becauſe our goodneſs is nothing, 


that his cannot be perfect; and, be- 
cauſe we are ignorant and weak, that 
he cannot be omniſcient and almighty. 


A a 2 Far 
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Far leſs abſurd would it be, for the un- 
lettered peaſant to deny the poſſibility 
of calculating eclipſes; for the blind 
to believe, that, becauſe they cannot 
ſee, there is none elſe who can; and 
for the poor to conclude, becauſe they 
cannot relieve themſelves, that it is not 
in the power of generoſity to relieve 
them. 


Great extent is a thing fo ſtriking 
to our imagination, that ſumetimes, in 
the moment of forgetſulnets, we are 
apt to think nothing can be important 
but what is of vaſt corporeal magnitude. 
And yet, evento our apprehenſion, when 
weare willing to be rational, how much 
more ſublime and more intereſting an 
object is a mind like that of Newton, 
than the unwieldly force and brutal 
ſtupidity of ſuch a monſter as the poets 
deſcribe Polyphemus ? Who, that had 
it in his power, would ſcruple to de- 

ſt roy 
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firoy a whale, in order to preſerve 
a ciil1 ! Nay, when compare . with the 
happineſs of o e iu.mortil nd, the 
greateſt ima ina e accumulati n of 
inanimate ſubſtance muſt appear an 
inſignificant thing. ©I we conſider, 
* ſays Bentley, the dignity of an intel- 
© ligent being, and put that in the ſcale 
* againſt brute and inanimate matter, 
* we may affir n, vi ut overvaluing 
© human nature, that the ſoul of one 
* virtuous man is of greater w rth and. 
* excellency, than the fun and his pla- 
* nets, and all the ſtars in the world.” Let 
us not then make bulk the ſtandard of 
value ; or judge of the importance of | 
man from the weight of his body, or 
from the ſize or ſituation of the planet 
that is now his place of abode. | | 


Ovur Saviour, as if to obviate ob- 
jections of this nature, expreſſes moſt 
emphatically the ſupcrintending ca e of 
| Au 3 Provi- 
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Providence, when he teaches, that it is 
God who adorns the graſs of the field, 
that without him a ſparrow falls not on 
the ground, and that even the hairs of 
our head are numbered. Yet this is 
no exaggeration; but muſt, if God 
is omniſcient and almighty, be literally 
true. By a ſtupendous exuberance of 
animal, vegetable, and mineral produc- 
tion, and by an apparatus ftill more 
ſtupendous (if that were poſſible) for 
the diſtribution of light and heat, he 
ſupplies the means of life and comfort 
to the ſhort-lived inhabitants of this 
globe. Can it then appear incredible; 
nay, does not this conſideration render 
it in the higheſt degree probable, that 
he has al ſo prepared the means of eter- 
nal happineſs for beings, whom he has 
formed for eternal duration, whom he 
has endowed with faculties ſo noble as 
thoſe of the human ſoul, and for whoſe 
accommodation chiefly, during their 

preſent 
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preſent ſtate of trial, he has provided 
all the magnificence of this tublunary 
world ? 


As far as our knowledge of nature 


extends, there is a wonderful ſubſer- 
viency of one thing to another. By 
means of comets it is probable, and by 
means of attraction it is poſſible, that 
our ſolar ſyſtem may be connected with 
other ſolar ſyſtems. Our primary and 
ſecondary planets, all dependent on the 
great ceatral orb, reciprocally tranſmit 
their influences; whereby our atmoſ- 
phere is variouſly affected, and pre- 
pared for yielding nouriſhment to the 
innumerable tribe of animal and ve- 
getable nature that ſurround us: and 
from man to the moſt di minutive in- 
ſe, and from the oak and cedar to the 
ſmalleſt organiſed body the microſcope 
can diſcover, every individual being is 
not only complete in itſelf, conſiſting 


of 


1 
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of parts mutually a lapted, and operat - 
ing to their reſpective ends, but is alſo 
ſubſervient to the neceſſities of we 
know not how many other animal and 
vegetable ſpecies.—'n unſeen worlds is 
it not probable, that ſimilar analogies 
may take place ? 


In this our firſt period of exiſtence, 
our eye cannot penetrate beyond the 
preſent ſcene, and the human race ap- 
pears one great and ſeparate communi- 
ty : but with other worlds and other 
communities, we probably may, and 
every argument for the truth of our 
religion gives us reaſon to think that 
we ſhall, be connected hereafter. And 
if by our behaviour we may, even 
while here, as our Lord poſitively af- 
firms, heighten in ſome degree the fe- 
licity of angels, our ſalvation may 
hereafter be a matter of importance, 
not to us only, but to many other or- 

ders 
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ders of immortal beings. They, it is 
true, will not ſuffer for our guilt, nor 
be rewarded for our obedience. But it 
is not abſurd to imagine, that our fall 
and recovery may be uſeful to them as 
an example ; and that the divine grace 
manifeſted in our redemption may 
raiſe their adoration and gratitude into 
higher raptures, and quicken their ar- 
dour to inquire, with ever new de- 
light, into the diſpenſations of infinite 
wiſdom. This is not mere conjecture. 
It derives plauſibility from many ana- 
logies in nature ; as well as from Holy 
Writ, which, repreſents the myſtery of 
our redemption as an object of curioſi- 
ty. to ſuperiour beings, and our repen- 
tance as an occaſion of their joy. 


Tnar mankind ſhould, in every part 
of their duration, remain a feparate 
community, and unconnected with all 
the reſt of the univerſe, would be a 


very 
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very extravagant conceit. Yet, even 
on this ſuppoſition, they would not 
loſe their importance; and the religion 
of our Saviour, conſidered as the means 
of eternal happineſs to millions of the 
human race, will appear a work of 
ſuch benignity, as could only proceed 
from the beſt of beings, and of fuch 
magnitude, as to be worthy of the 
greateſt. 


Ir is a ſtrange perverſion of ſcience, 
when men contract their views in the 
ſame proportion in which their know- 
ledge of nature is extended. Vet this 
muſt be the caſe of thoſe, who think it 
eaſier to divine power to make and 
preſerve one world, than to create and 
govern ten thouſand worlds. If we 
judge of the divine power from what 
we know of our own, both are impoſ- 
fible. And to divine power, ſuppoſ- 
ed to be infinitely ſuperiour to ours, 

both 
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both are not only poſſible, but eaſy, 
and equally ſo. Ihe time was, when 
this globe was believed to he the uni- 
verſe ; and the ſun, moon, and ſtars, to 
have been framed for no other pur- 
poſe, but to enlighten and adora this 
our habitation. If he who entertains 
this opinion find no difficulty in con- 
ceiving it poſſible tor the Deity to ſu- 
perintend terreſtrial things, and to pre- 
pare the means of happineſs, both here 
and hereafter, for man, to whoſe do- 
minion they are all ſvbjeted ; why 
ſhould it be more difficult for the en- 
lightened aſtronomer to conceive, that 
the Creator of all worlds is equally 
powerful to preſerve, and equally at- 
tentive to provide for, the innumerable 
works of his hand ! Every new diſco- 
very in the viſible univerſe ought to 
give elevation, and a new impulſe, to 
the pious affections: and the further 
we fee that the works of God extend, 

the 
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the more let us be overwhelmed with 
devout aſtoniſhment, in the contempla- 
tion of his infinite, eternal, and uni- 
verſal Being. | 


PARADOXICAL writers have flattered 
themfelves, that infidelity would gain 
ground as philoſophy advances. So 
ſanguine, as I have been informed, was 
a late projector in this way, that he 
would ſometimes give it as his opinion, 
that Chriſtianity could not outlaſt the 
preſent centufy. I wiſh he had lived 
to ſee his miſtake. By ſophiſtry the 
faith of individuals may be unſettled ; 
but that of nations is not ſo eaſily ſhak- 
en: and ſophiſiry never prevails long 
in oppoſition to common ſenſe. From 
true philoſophy, and a right uſe of rea- 
ſon, our religion has nothing to appre- 
hend. The more carefully and can- 
didly it is ſtudied, the more confpicu- 
ous will its truth and beauty appear. 

Wiere- 
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Wherever is and human nature are 
underſtood, they are found fo admira- 
bly ſuited to each other, that the be- 
liever needs not fear, and it is vain 
for the adverſary to wiſh, their final 
ſeparation. God has joined them, and 
it is not in man's power to put them 
aſunder. This hope, from conſidering 
the character of man, and the genius 
of the goſpel, we ſhould have had rea- 
ſon to rejoice in, even though the 
higheſt authority had not aſſured us, 
that againſt the church of Chriſt not 
even the gates of hell ſhall prevail. 


Taz ſtomach muſt be depraved, that 
transforms aliment into poiſon; and 
the eye cannot be ſound, which day- 
light dazzles into blindneſs. Nor leſs 
unſound, or leſs depraved, is that un- 
derſtanding, which perverts ſcience in- 
to unbelief, and becomes ignorant of 
God in proportion as the world is en- 
B b lightened 
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lightened with the knowledge of his 
works. Minute cavillers may grow 
more ſceptical, the greater dexterity 
they acquire in miſrepreſenting facts, 
and mi ſapply ing language. But I know 
not whether a ſingle inſtance can be 
mentioned of a truly philoſophick 
mind, who both underſtood Chriſtiani- 
ty, and diſbelieved it. 


